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Ir is calculated that within the boun- 
daries of the city of London, more than 
ten thousand persons daily “pick up” a 
living. 

“Picking up,” as applied in the present 
instance, is a vague phrase, but no other 
so befitting could be found. It signifies 
the fine extreme of precariousness and 
uncertainty. The individual who works 
for a daily wage, of however mean a 
character, is excluded from the category 
of “pick-ups.” The poor fellow who car- 
ries his strong ragged shoulders to the 
dock gates, and there keeps watch in the 
dreary hope that some time between day- 
light and dark he may be called in to do 
an hour or so’s work, at the rate of three- 
pence an hour, does not “ pick up” a liv- 
ing, since he is a “ dock laborer,”—a man 
following an occupation recognized in 
trade circles. The “ pick-ups” proper are 
those persons who, with neither trade 
nor capital, somehow contrive to eat and 
drink, and patch their old clothes, and pay 
for their lodging, with a proud contempt 
for the workhouse and its ways, and an 
honest horror of gaol. 

Generally speaking, the members of this 
strange troop of ten thousand are harm- 
less, and in no way antagonistic to the 
peace and good order of society. They 
are industrious, painstaking, persevering, 
and, being so highly favored by old 
mother Necessity, it isno wonder if their 
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ingenuityand invention are something ex- 
traordinary. It is notin the least strain- 
ing a fact to assert that the most power- 
ful of our modern institutions owes its 
firm foundation and substantial erection 
to a company of wretched little shivering 
hungry outcast boys, with no means of 
a living but picking it up. The institu- 
tion in question is the cheap newspaper 
—the penny daily Telegraph and Stan- 
dard and Star. As might have been ex- 
pected, when the first penny banner of 
enlightenment was unfurled, it did not 
command much of respect or civility even 
from newspaper proprietors, threepenny 
and twopenny. It was jeered at as acon- 
temptible rag—a clout fit for the use of 
the dregs of society, and for nothing else. 
Advertisers were shy of it, although the 
brave launchers of the venture tempted 
them by offers marvellously liberal. The 
speculation sickened nigh to death, when 
lo! the street ragamuffin—the ragged 
urchin prowling the markets for a meal— 
came to the rescue. To be sure, he knew 
nothing about newspapers, but somehow 
it reached his ears that there was some- 
thing more than a quarter profit to be got 
out of the penny daily Zelegraph—that 
you might buy thirteen penny newspapers 
for eightpence—clean, fresh, saleable 
newspapers, such as any person in want 
of one would not object to buy. And what 
was needed to make folks buy them? 
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Nothing but a something that is expressed 
by a vulgar little word, which, unfortu- 
nately for tastes polite, has no equivalent 
—nothing but “cheek”—and goodness 
knew little ragamuffin had enough of 
that. A short debate within himself, 
followed by solemn deliberations with a 
few confidential friends, settled the busi- 
ness. Somehow, the joint stock company 
raised the required capital of eightpence, 
and went to work in earnest. There was 
no committee to fee, no “ promotion 
money” to pay. The company consisted 
of but four shareholders, with a paid up 
capital of twopence each. The venture 
flourished. One morning, as the merchant 
and his clerks alighted at the bank from 
the suburban omnibus, their ears were 
startled by an unfamiliar sound, “ Daily 
Telegraph!” “ Latest edition, sir!” “Start- 
lin’ roomer from Amerikey, genelmen!” 
“’Orroble murder at Putuey, gents!” 
“Daily Telegraph, ony a penny; latest 
edition!” In less than a quarter of an 
hour the four ragged pioneers of a greater 
success than ever a grand military army 
achieved had sold out, and were racing 
back for more “ Telegrafts,” this time a 
quire and a half, and before twelve o'clock 
their eightpence had grown into half-a- 
crown. The worst of it was, it was im- 
possible to keep the secret amongst them- 
selves. Possibly their affluential airs had 
to do with the leaking out; anyhow, leak 
out it did. That same night there were 
to be seen wondering, whispering groups 
of ragamuffins in every quarter of the 
town by them commonly haunted, and 
next morning the Telegraph office keeper 
must have been considerably surprised. 
I doubt even if he was gratified. The 
threepenny and the twopenny writers had 
one and all declared that his broadsheet 
was only fit to wrap up ideas suited to 
the use of costermongers and scavengers, 
and here they came to claim their own! 
It was a wonder that he did not turn out 
the ragged clamorers with their eagerly- 
extended dirty fists and their questionable 
halfpence and farthings; but, like a sensi- 
ble man, he served them, and within ar 
hour a hundred pairs of lungs used to 
such work were shouting the fame of the 
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Telegraph, and its highly exciting and 
important contents, and from that time 
the universality of the penny daily press 
was established. It may be objected that 
the boys in question, whatever they may 
have been at the beginning, can scarcely 
now be classed with the pickers-up of a 
living; that they have earned for them- 
selves a place in the ranks of recognized 
labor, and should be styled newsboys, 
This I confess is also my view of the mat- 
ter, but I respectfully submit that the boy 
himself is the best judge of how he should 
be styled, and, as it happens, it is not to 
his taste to be styled a newsboy. A news- 
boy, to his way of regarding the subject, 
is a wretched slave with shop duties to 
perform—a debased being at the beck and 
call of a man he calls his master, and who 
is expected to run when he is sent on an 
errand, and to keep his shoes clean, and 
to take particular care of the strap and 
piece of oilskin provided him to keep the 
newspapers from the dirt; whereas the 
young Arab who condescends to further 
the circulation of .ewspapers despises all 
such trammels. He is as free while he 
is at work as when he is at play; free to 
scuttle through the mud with his naked 
feet, to taunt the police, to “chaff” 'bus 
conductors, and exchange practical jokes 
with his comrades, He is not tied to the 
newspaper interest. To-morrow you will 
see him with cigar-lights or air-balls, or 
the latest invented penny puzzle. Ask 
him how he obtains a living, and he will 
answer, “Oh! I'd’n know; I picks it up 
somehow,” 

The public markets are much resort- 
ed to by those who “ pick up” a living, 
and the operations of some of the poor 
creatures are none the less inexplicable 
after they have been witnessed than when 
considered on hearsay. As for instance, 
wandering about the cattle market in 
Copenhagen fields recently, (picking up 
my living, in fact) I perceived a man and 
a woman most singularly and disgustingly 
employed. The day’s marketing was near- 
ly at an end, and the market stones as 
unclean as might be expected after their 
occupation since daylight by five thousand 
bullocks, The man and the woman—they 
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were aged people—wore about their waist 
a great leather wallet, just such a one as 
the artful Jacob might have used in play- 
ing his celebrated hasty-pudding tricks 
on the giant Blunderbore; and into this 
wallet they were bestowing the reeking 
cattle dung which they—the woman as 
well as the man—scraped off the stones 
and out of the gutters with their naked 
hands. When the great bag hanging be- 
fore them was full and all bellied out in 
its nastiness, they waddled off, each with 
their load, to outside the market gates, 
where was a hand-barrow with a tub in 
it, and therein they deposited their pre- 
cious accumulation, and returned for more. 
I took a long, fortifying breath, and ven- 
tured to approach the horribly odorous old 
gentleman, and ask him what he did with 
his tubful when it was collected, but his 
short and surly reply was, ‘“ We sells it, of 
course,” and before I could retire a little 
way off for more fresh air, and return to 
the charge again, he was back to his old 
woman, on all fours like a beast, groping 
for spoil in the pens. 

In this same market, too, may be ob- 
served little lads of tender years, of 
strange and hideous appearance as seen in 
the distance, looking in fact as though 
they had recently engaged in some san- 
guinary tragedy. They wear no caps, 
and, to the very roots of their matted hair, 
their faces are smeared red, as are their 
hands and their clothes, down to the 
frayed hem of their tattered trousers. 
It is, however, not with blood that the 
boys are besmeared, but with red ochre ; 
they carry a supply of the ruddy pigment 
in a bag, or in their pocket, and wait on 
the butchers who are making purchases, 
and who denote the heads of sheep they 
have purchased by making their mark on 
them in ochre. I observed, too, that as 
soon as an ox was sold, somebody whip- 
ped out a great knife and cut off the long, 
hairy fringe hanging at the end of its tail. 
“Tf this isa way of picking up a living,” 
Ithought at the time, “I wonder that there 
is not a greater scrambling amongst these 
poor fellows, when the sale of an ox takes 
place, as to who shall have its forfeited 
tail hair ;” but I afterward discovered that 
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the said hair is the perquisite of the mas- 
ter drovers, (of whom there are a consid- 
erable number, they employing the men 
who drive the cattle home to the shops 
of the buyers, and being responsible for 
their safe delivery) and that it is of con- 
siderable value, being eagerly sought 
after by the manufacturers of hair gloves. 
By the way, there was one other individ- 
ual picking up a living in the market in a 
rather remarkable manner. He carried 
a pail, and with the permission of their 
owners he went amongst the tethered 
cows and relieved those whose swollen 
udders betokened the inconvenience under 
which they were laboring. I don’t know 
how wholesome, under such conditions, 
the milk so collected may be, or what is 
the effect of dribbling a little from a score 
or so of worried and excited cows until 
the pail is full; but Iam told that the 
benevolent milker finds a ready sale for 
the fluid at the rate of twopence a quart 
amongst the poor of the surrounding 
neighborhood. 

The dead meat market, as well as the live, 
has its humble attendants, content to pick 
up such crumbs as may fall neglected from 
the table of plenty. Here may be seen 
boys hunting in the road and on the pave- 
ment for mites of suet that are abrased 
from the fat hog sides in their carriage 
from the market to the carts of the butch- 
ers, Early in the morning, before even 
those early birds—the market salesmen— 
are astir, an old woman goes through the 
market avenues scraping the pavement 
with a little shovel for the sake of the 
fat meed it yields, and which she carries 
home and boils down, 

It might be supposed that the pickers-up, 
having attended the ox at the shambles, 
and thence to the market where his dead 
body was disposed of, that there was an 
end of their hopes and aspirations. Not 
so. The hide, being stripped from the 
body of the ox, is carried to the skin mar- 
ket at Bermondsey, and there spread out 
for sale. Hundreds of these hides lay in 
heaps, and hovering over them, their dirty 
little naked feet all smeared with blood, 
and with blood on their hands, and streak- 
ing their faces, may be seen several boys 
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to whom the salesmen have granted the 
privilege, and whose object it is to divest 
the flesh side of the hides of any morsel 
there accidentally left adhering in the pro- 
cess of flaying, and to sever from the 
grim skull patch to which the horns are 
still attached, the creature’s ears. It is 
not a pretty spectacle, these children with 
their shrewd,raven-like glances and move- 
ments, each armed with a stumpy knife 
kept sharp as a razor by means of a bit 
of stone, nor is it a great relief to turn to 
the results of their labor, appearing in 
shape of several hideous little heaps of 
crimson flesh scraps, and great stained 
heavyoxears. The ugly heaps, however, 
are considered as fit for human food. 
“ Bits and ears” the lots are called, and 
are sold to the poor of the neighborhood, 
who make savory stews of them. 

In the vegetable and fruit markets the 
children who “ pick up” a living may be 
counted in dozens. They literally pick 
up a living as does the pig prowling in 
the kennel, Winter as well as summer,the 
hapless little scavengers are constant in 
their attendance, groveling over the re- 
fuse heaps, and feasting on the stale and 
abandoned carrots and turnips there to be 
discovered. In the autumn time these 
hungry little prowlers afford t! « observer 
food for curious reflection. At that sea- 
son of the year, if at any, cholera makes 
its appearance, and strict ere our injunc- 
tions, as head of the household. against 
the use of fruits in the least stale or dam- 
aged. Should we discover our five-year 
old darling with a decayed plum in its 
fist, we should be little short of horror- 
stricken, and thank goodness that our 
timely intervention in all probability 
saved the sweet innocent from a ter- 
rible and painful death. A walk through 
Covent Garden market any August morn- 
ing, however, might lead us to modify 
our opinion as to the deadly peril attend- 
ing the eating of over-ripe or under-ripe 
fruit. There, at such a time, may be 
seen almost any number of children, from 
babies in arms to juvenile men and wo- 
men of ten or twelve, engaged in pick- 
ing up and devouring every morsel of 
castaway iruit that falls in their way. 
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Should a salesman come across a bushel 
of plums that have gone rotten in the 
night, and turn them out on to a muck- 
heap, in less than a minute the little 
ragged outcasts of the market will be 
swarming around it like crows about a 
dead sheep, the girls with their ragged 
petticoats hitched up, and the boys with 
their tattered caps plucked off their heads 
to serve as receptacles for such of the spoil 
as cannot be devoured on the spot. Ac- 
cording to medical calculations, and the 
most experienced authorities, every child 
so engaged'should be dead within eigh- 
teen hours; but they somehow manage 
to survive, and from the cherry season to 
the plum season, and from the plum to 
the apple season, make their appearance 
daily, undaunted even when winter ap- 
proaches, and the offal heaps present 
nothing more enticing than rotten grapes 
and celery trimmings. 

Speaking of fruits and the fruit-market, 
reminds me of an incident that recently 
came under my notice, and which aptly 
illustrates the fact as well of demand 
creating supply, as of the ingenuity and 
readiness of that class of persons whose 
only chance of a living is by picking it 
up. It must be known that within the 
last year or two, our barrow fruit-men, 
hawking their wares on the highway, 
have adopted ways in their dealing in 
accordance with the advancing delicacy 
and refinement of the public at large. 
In the old time, if you wanted a quarter 
of a hundred of walnuts or a pound of 
cherries of a barrow-man, the only means 
by which you could convey them away 
was by shooting them loose into your 
pocket; now, however, he is provided with 
neat paper bags, or small flat baskets, lined 
with green leaves, and for the last-men- 
tioned convenience he charges an extra 
half-penny. The green leaves to line the 
little baskets afford a means of picking up 
a living to at least two people. Walking 
in the suburbs at the fall of the year, I 
observed an old fellow creeping along in 
the shadow of a wall, overhanging which 
was a row of green chestnut foliage. 
The old gentleman had a long stick with 
an open clasp-knife tied to the end of it. 
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Behind followed an old woman with a 
basket, and when again the old man 
put up his stick and made a quick sweep 
amongst the leaves, and down they tum- 
bled to be picked up by the old woman 
and deposited in her basket. I came on the 
aged couple rather suddenly, from an an- 
gle of the wall, and had the old gentleman 
been caught red-handed in the iniquity 
of poaching, he could not have looked 
more guilty and frightened. “ Beg par- 
don, sir; only a very few leaves, sir ; 
would have fell off in a week if I hadn’t 
a’ cut em down, sir.” I explained to the 
trembling sinner that the trees he had 
robbed were none of mine, while at the 
same time, and as the reader may de- 
pend, I did not miss the opportunity of 
reading him a severe lecture on the im- 
propriety of his proceedings. However, 
we were very good friends by the time 
we reached the end of the lane, and he 
informed me that he gathered the leaves 
to sell to the barrow-men. ‘It’s better 
than nothing; but it isn’t much,” said 
he. “We can’t carry too big a basket, 
else we should have the policemen spy- 
ing after us; so we have to come twice 
after the leaves, once very early in the 
morning, and again in the afternoon. 
Call it four miles from here to the mark- 
et, and four miles back, there’s eight miles, 
and double that you get sixteen ; and the 
two basketfuls, if they’re stuffed in ever 
so hard, won't fetch more than sixpence 
each. But it’s better than the work’us.” 
(“ Rather!” put in the old lady, his wife, 
with an emphatic wag of her head). 
“"Afore I took to leaves, I used to cut 
withies for the water-cress sellers. That 
paid wus than this. No great call for 
‘em, don’t you see. You might cut with- 
ies enough in a day to bundle up all the 
water-cresses in the world. I shall have 
to go back to ’em in the winter, I am 
afraid, though.” 

Another branch of the picking-up in- 
terest, and one that has grown to be 
quite common in the suburbs of our Eng- 
lish metropolis, takes the form of a small 
and blowzily attired female, aged from 
ten to fifteen years of age. As a rule, 
she is a wizen-faced and shrewd-looking 
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party, slatternly as regards her skirts and 
shoes, but with a weakness for ornamen- 
tation about her bonnet, usually display- 
ing about as much taste and discretion in 
the blending of material and colors as 
does a squaw of the Fan or Oshehe tribes 
in Central Africa. Her mission is the 
cleaning and hearth-stoning of door steps, 
but she is not above extending her field 
of operations beyond the outworks, and 
for a consideration will enter the house 
and engage in knife or boot cleaning. 
She has no particular relish for these last- 
mentioned occupations, however. She is 
“a step-cleaning gal,” and in that ca- 
pacity she makes her rounds, cunningly 
selecting those neighborhoods that are in- 
habited by a semi-genteel class of people, 
too poor to keep a maid of all work, and 
possessed of too much pride for the public 
manipulation of hearthstone. These small 
people are the proper prey of the “step- 
cleaning gal,” and the amount of tyranny 
she brings to bear against an obdurate 
victim is awful. It will happen at times 
that, to save a penny, the semi-genteel 
mistress of the house, or her daughter, 
will rise early and sweep down the steps, 
hoping that since it has not rained since 
yesterday’s hearth-stoning, they may pass 
muster with their newly-decorated neigh- 
bors. But this is a species of meanness 
against which the “ step-cleaning gal” is 
dead set. Of course she does not discover 
the contemptible cheat until she has made 
her accustomed morning call. “ Not to- 
day, thank you.” “ They ain’t bin cleaned, 
have they, mum?” “No; theydon’t require 
it this morning.” Possibly, but that they 
will require it before they are yet an hour 
older might be safely wagered. There is 
a perfect understanding amongst “ step- 
cleaning gals” as to the treatment proper 
for “ skinflints,” and in a very few minutes 
“the gal’’ whose services have been re- 
jected has made a report of the circum- 
stance to her companions. Shortly after- 
ward, a sister of the league stumps up 
the steps, leaving the impress of a great 
muddy shoe on every one of them. “Did 
you want your steps cleaned, marm?"’ 
“No; how dare you come tramping over 
them in this way? Be off with you!” 
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“Thanky, mum,” and all down the steps 
again, with a vicious shuffle of the feet, 
to increase the size of the spludge, the 
leaguer departs, leaving her mark. Scarce- 
ly has she taken her departure, when a 
third “gal,” with a face of perfect inno- 
cence, and shoes muddier even than those 
that encased the offending feet of gal 
number two, repeats the process, and is 
dismissed with a threat of the police. 
Gal number three is not disappointed ; 
she expected exactly what happened. 
Now it is time for gal number one to re- 
appear, which she does in a manner quite 
promiscuous, sauntering past the house 
railings as though a tap at that individual 
window was the very last of her thoughts. 
She is quite startled when she hears the 
tap, and looks up at the house with an 
_ alarmed expression of countenance, as 
though the very least she expected was 
to see flames rising from the kitchen pot. 
“You may give the steps a clean-down, 
if you like,” the lady of the house suggests. 
“Not for a penny, mum,” the gal demure- 
ly returns, after a glance at the steps, all 
befouled by her co-conspirators. ‘ You've 
had the dustman, I should’think, mum; it’s 
alwis three half-pence after the dustman, 
mum.” And three half-pence it is with- 
out fail) Whether the extra half-pence, 
so extorted, goes to create a fund for 
sick or out-o’-work “ step-cleaning gals,” 
is more than I can say. 

They are shockingly ignorant, poor lit- 
tle wretches, and, judging from a story 
related to me by a friend, of a somewhat 
superstitious turn. He is a well-disposed 
man, this friend, and does much good in 
his humble way, in going about amongst 
folks of the step-cleaner’s order. One 
day he encountered two of these young 
females quarreling and using bad lan- 
guage, so he parted them, and walked 
with the youngest up the street, talking 
with her as he walked. “It ain’t no good 
if you don’t have luck,” replied the young 
heathen to some remark of the good 
man, “I shouldn’t get no more steps to 
clean if I was to come to Sunday-school 
to-morrow; it’s no good without luck.” 
“ But, you foolish child, there is no such 
thing as luck.” “Oh, isn’t there? Why, 
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ain’t it good to look at the new moon 
through glass, then, or to meet a boy 
what squints, or to spill thesalt?” “All 
nonsense, I tell you; I would prove to 
you quite plainly that it is all nonsense, 
if you would come to my school.” “Is 
it nonsense to throw a coal over your lett 
shoulder when you find one?” “Surely 
you know that it must be, without asking 
me,” my friend replied, scarcely able to 
keep his countenance. 

“T know a gal, Sal Wheeler,” con- 
tinued the young step-cleaner, “ what 
chucked a coal over her left shoulder 
and it went through a parlor window,” 
“That was no more than she might have 
expected,” my friend rejoined; “it will, 
I trust, be a lesson to her against indulg- 
ing in such absurd practices for the fu- 
ture. I hope nothing very serious hap- 
pened to her in consequence?” “Oh, 
no, not very; nobody see Sal chuck the 
coal, and she got a penny for going to fetch 
the glazier.” 

No wonder that step-cleaning gals are 
successful in picking up a living if they 
are all of wicked Miss Wheeler's ingeni- 
ous turn of mind. 

I much question if any other than a 
London-bred boy would ever have hit on 
the happy expedient of making eleven 
pence half-penny the rock of his exist- 
ence; without investing so much as a 
penny of it in merchandise, or lending it 
out at interest, or in any way breaking 
into it. This miracle, however, is per- 
formed from morning till night in the 
Strand, and that by a conjurer of very 
humble appearance. He is a long-legged 
youth, with his jacket buttoned tight, 
to facilitate his running, and in muddy 
weather he is splashed from his cap to his 
boots. His dealings are very simple; he 
is the bus conductors’ copper merchant. 
The ‘bus conductor as a rule dislikes trou- 
ble that may be shirked by the payment 
of asmall fee, and is, moreover, aman who 
is enabled, thanks to his skill in cheating 
his employers, to pay a small fee without 
feeling impoverished. In the course of 
his business it is needful for him to give 
ccpper change, and owing to his distaste 
for carrying a supply of the necessary 
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though cumbersome coinage, he frequent- 
ly is in need of it. It is the copper mer- 
chant’s business to provide against this 
need. He posts himself against the rail- 
ings of the church in the middle of the 
Strand, in full view of passing omnibuses, 
and the distressed conductors signal him. 
He is always ready with eleven pence 
half-penny in his hand, and running after 
his customer, he delivers that amount in 
exchange for a silver shilling. By this 
means, I am given to understand, he con- 
trives to pick up a living equal to at least 
two shillings a day. 

But of all the melancholy and objec- 
tionable methods of picking up a living 
are those that depend for their success, 
not on the patience, or industry, or ingenu- 
ity of the operator, but on his desperate 
courage to face, every hour in the day, 
every possible peril, and his pluck to en- 
dure bodily pain with a smile and a joke. 
It appears monstrous and incredible that 
any man should be driven by distress, or 
guided by his brutal instincts, to volun- 
tarily torture himself for the edification 
of his fellow-men, or that the latter in 
any considerable number should exist, so 
mean and degraded as to be willing to 
encourage and reward the self-torture to 
such an extent as shall make it worth his 
while to persist in his shocking perform- 
ances, and make them a means of supply- 
ing him with bed and board. Undoubt- 
edly it is so, however. An unfortunate 
wretch may be seen about the streets of 
London, and at fairs and festive gather- 
ings, who picks up a living by an exhibi- 
tion of his strength of jaw, demonstrated 
by his ability to swing, pendulum-fashion, 
two iron half-hundred weights, coupled 
by a band, kneeling. The result of this 
arduous undertaking is, that the muscles 
of his face are hideously distorted, and 
his eyes afflicted with a squint terrible to 
behold. It is when he has swung the 
weights very nearly as long as he is able, 
and his squinting eyes seem almost 
strained out of his head, and the veins in 
his poor forehead are swelled nigh to 
bursting, that the bystanders applaud 
most, and resolve to throw the “strong 
man” a half-penny. 
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There are two other fellows who pick 
up a living by smashing stones on each 
other’s chest by means of a big hammer. 
They carry the stones—smooth, oval 
stones, as a rule—weighing seven or eight 
pounds, and when a favorable opportunity 
presents itself for collecting any number 
of persons, one of the two lies down and 
makes an arch of his body, face upward, 
and the stone is laid on his chest. Then 
the man with the big hammer explains 
his intentions forcibly, pointing out the 
possibility of his smashing every rib in his 
companion’s body, but, at the same time, 
offering to risk it provided the company 
round will contribute the sum of six- 
pence. Generally the sum is subscribed. 
“Tt’s just a toss-up,” says the hammer- 
man, “between his ribs and the stone; 
one or the other must go,” and so he poises 
his weapon, and the eager-eyed mob coolly 
watch for the smashing “ one way or the 
other.” Faugh! itis horrible. There is 
a young man, a lean and cadaverous mon- 
ster, who picks up a living by attending 
tavern tap-rooms in the low parts of the 
metropolis, biting off the heads of live 
rats for the amusement of the tap-room 
company. And there is another man who 
generally accompanies the rat-biter, and 
whose claims for popular support and en- 
couragement consist in his ability to drive 
a row of brass pins into his thigh with- 
out wincing. He sticks the pins with 
their points in his trousers, and says, 
“One! two! three!” and brings the 
palm of his hand with a slap on to the 
pins’ heads, and drives them fairly. “If 
any gentleman thinks there is any decep- 
tion, he is welcome to draw 'em out him- 
self,” he says. 

I will trouble the reader with but one 
more example of how a living may be 
picked up in a great and enlightened city, 
on the raw-head and bloody-bones princi- 
ple. Ihave had my eye on the person who 
furnishes the example for three years or 
more. I recollect him when he was a 
much less pretentious performer than he 
is now. His great feat is to wager ‘the 
stubbornness of his skull against that of 
a big potato. He throws up the potato 
higher than te tallest house, and he folds 
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his arms and catches the descending mis- 
sile on his bare forehead. 

When I first remember him his per- 
formances were modestly restricted to 
back streets, and the size of his potato 
was not enormous—no bigger than the 
bottom of a pint ale-bottle. At that time 
his forehead was not particularly bumpy, 
and as he walked along the street be- 
tween the periods of performance, in his 
shabby black clothes, and with hat on the 
back of his head, he would have passed 
as well as a poet as aconjurer. He used 
to throw up the potato timidly, and to 
screw his eyes up very tight when he 
made ready to catch it. 

But he has wonderfully improved since 
then. Evidently his head is thicker than 
he at ‘irst imagined, and the size of his 
potato has increased with his confidence. 
He is no longer a shy man, shunning 
great highways; he is almost a swell as 
regards costume, and he has a boy to car- 
ry his potato-sack. I.saw him only last 
week, surrounded by an admiring crowd 
in the Strand. In his hand he held a po- 
tato as large, let us say, as a big man’s 
double fists, and his forehead was highly 
inflamed, and curiously knobbed, but there 
was a flash of conscious superiority in his 
eye that the squelching of a ton of pota- 
toes could not subdue. 

“You know this isn’t no common per- 
formance,” said he; “ there isn’t another 
man in London that can do the potato 
trick. I'll give any man round me a sov- 
ereign that will attempt it, letting the po- 
tato fairly strike his head. What! no 
bidders? Then I must try once more 
myself,” and with that he flung up the big 
potato as high as he could, and down it 
came presently upon his bumpy forehead, 
where it smashed and scattered into twen- 
ty pieces, much to the delight of the au- 
dience, who threw their half-pence into 
the ring most generously. 

It is nothing short of disgraceful to any 
civilized community that such exhibitions 
should be tolerated, but there is little 
hope of reform in this direction amongst 
the lower and uneducated classes, while 
hundreds of educated and well-informed 
people encourage professio.al showmen 
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to cater at fashionable establishments to 
their morbid appetites. At the present 
writing there is exhibited, at one of our 
most popular places of amusement, the 
humble make-believe of severing a wo- 
man’s head from her body, the great at- 
traction being that the imposition is so 
perfect as to appear absolutely real. 
Strewed about the walls of the town is 
a highly-colored, life-size picture of a 
terrible-looking gentleman, of most dia- 
bolical cast of countenance, holding in 
one hand a sword reeking with gore, and 
in the other hand, suspended from its 
hair, the newly-decapitated, streaming 
head ofa lady, whose ghastly trunk occu- 
pies a chair near at hand, This is sup- 
posed to illustrate exactly the loathsome 
spectacle, to be witnessed on payment of 
one shilling, (cushioned seats two and 
sixpence, private boxes one guinea) and 
the place, I am told, is thronged night 
after night. 

Besides this pretty exhibition, we have 
another in which a troupe of Arabs per- 
form all manner of horrible feats, includ- 
ing that of taking molten metal into the 
mouth, and a trick in which venomous 
serpents play a part, and the crowning ex- 
citement of which consists in a man re- 
ceiving what would be the fatal bite ex- 
cept for the saving properties of some 
antidote administered to him as he writhes 
livid on the ground. 

It may be argued that, as everybody 
knows, there is no real danger in any of 
these exhibitions, and that people go to 
see them merely from curiosity and out 
of a liking to have their senses deceived. 
I am more willing to accept the latter 
than the former part of the excuse. 
People go to witness such scenes because 
they like to have their senses deceived— 
out of a morbid hankering after the hor- 
rible, The same audience would not as- 
semble to see a woman really beheaded, 
neither would they go to Newgate to see 
a bond fide hanging, but it is only out of 
respect for their nervous system that they 
abstain. They pay their money for the 
privilege of witnessing the spectacle, and 
admire it for the sake of its wonderful re- 
semblance to reality. They regard the 
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reek. of the mock murderer’s sabre be- 
cause it is impossible to tell it from real 
blood ; they come away satisfied from be- 
holding the cloven neck, because of its 
semblance to real flesh. If the red of the 
sword betrayed its ochre origin, they 
would grumble; if the waxiness of a cut- 
off head were accidentally revealed to 
them, they would hiss, and declare the 
whole affair a trumpery business, and de- 
mand their money back. What is this 
but a lingering remnant of the ancient 
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barbarism that stirred the blood of the 
savage we originally sprung from? Really 
and truly I must doubt if the morals of 
very many of us would catch their death 
of cold if to-morrow morning we were 
to strip ourselves of those refined dis- 
guises for which we have chiefly to thank 
the humble silkworm, and the silly sheep, 
and resort once again to the woods, and 
the flint hatchet, and the woads and the 
hip-cloth, 


THE DATE PALM-TREE. 


Tue old traveler and naturalist, Tour- 
nefort, made along and weary pilgrimage 
to the Orient, with the sole purpose of ex- 
ploring for himself the mystery of the na- 
ture and growth of the palm-tree, the 
“paternal aunt” of the children of the des- 
ert; as the Arabs call it, in the language 
of Mahommed, “ the tree that was created 
in Paradise of the same earth from which 
Adam was made.”’* We do not wonder 
at the enthusiasm of the old naturalist, for, 
besides that it is the symbol and type of 
the Orient, besides that the very breath of 
the East, for which we all leng with such 
yearning, whispers in the mystic murmur- 
ings of its branches, the palm-tree in itself 
possesses such distinctive characteristics, 
and is engirt with so many mysterious 
properties of its own, that it stands forth 
sui generis among all the trees of the forest 
and the plain. It is a tree that belongs 
strictly neither to the fruits of the tem- 
perate zone, nor to those of the tropics; it 
will not suffer the breath of the frost, nor 
can it endure the heat of the equator.t 
It is found solely in that intermediate zone 
where there are so few other esculent 
vegetables, and where, from the absence 
of moisture, and the consequent aridity 
of the soil, none of the cereals will grow. 
Itisa remarkable instance of divine good 
purpose toward all parts of the earth that 
the palm should thus be found rearing its 


* The Koran. 
+ Heeren, Trade of the African nations, says 
the date is seldom found south of 26° N. 


tall trunk and spreading abroad its fringed 
branches upon the margins of the other- 
wise uninhabitable desert, in itself all suffi- 
cient for the sustenance, comfort, and well- 
beingofman, So strongly did this fact of 
the peculiar distribution of the palm-tree 
strike Linneeus, that he asserted that the 
region of palms was the first country of 
our race, and that man is an essentially 
palmivorous being.* 

The appearance of the palm-tree also 
strongly distinguishes it from all other 
trees, adding the association of beauty to 
that of uberty more palpably than is the 
case with any other form in the vegetable 
creation, Itsslim, towering stem, piercing 
the still air to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet ; its graceful, spreading crown of glis- 
tening feathery leaves; and the cluster of 
golden ripe dates hanging underneath this 
dark green coronal, combine to bestow 
upon the date palm-tree a beauty quite its 
own, and unequaled by any other large 
plant, unless perhaps by the cocoa, the 
talipot, or some other species of the palm 
itself. Remark, too, that this kindly and 
graceful piece of foliage grows quite alone 
and withont rival upon the margin of the 
red and angry sands of the desert, intoler- 
able to man but for its shade and shel- 
ter; that wherever the thirsty traveler 





* “The most important physical peculiari- 
ties found in rice are also found in dates. . .. 
the starch of the Indian vegetable being mere- 
ly turned into the sugar of the Egyptian.”— 
Buckle. Hist. Civilization in Eng. 
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sees its green fringes skirting the bronzed 
horizon, there, at the roots of the ever- 
beneficent palm-tree, he knows he shall 
find some cool fountain or sparkling rill ; 
and that, apart from its gift ¢o man, the 
palm-tree may claim a far closer kinship 
with him than any other of the plants, as 
likewise it has been more entirely domes- 
ticated than any other tree. For the 
palm-tree is not only dicecious, but, like 
some of the domestic animals, will not 
fructify itself without the assistance of 
man. “In every plantation of cultivated 
dates, one of the labors of the cultivator 
consists in collecting the flowers of the 
male date, climbing to the top of the fe- 
male with them, and dispersing the pollen 
on the germs of the dates. So essential 
is this operation, that, although the male 
and female trees are growing in the same 
plantation, the crop fails if it be not per- 
formed.”* Linnzus mentions a date-tree 
in a nobleman’s garden, which had never 
fruited, though blossoming profusely ev- 
ery year, until a branch of another date- 
tree had been brought to it from a distance 
of many hundred miles, Besides this trait, 
the palm-tree is like man, or rather, as the 
Arabs hold, emblematic of him, in several 
other respects. Different from other trees, 
if its head be cut off it dies immediately ; 
and, if branch be lopped off, another does 
not grow in its place. It has mystic in- 
tercourse with the elements, also, the 
Arabs contend. On a calm day its limbs 
and feathery leaves can be seen to have a 
peculiar and mysterious motion of their 
own, the presage, if rightly studied, of 
things present and to come; and in this 
palm-lore our father Abraham was the first 
and skilfullest master, and Solomon ben 
Daoud his worthy successor. 

Thus important to the human econo- 
my, thus distinctly marked, and thus pre- 
dominating over at least two of the great 
centres of ancient civilization—Assyria 
and Egypt, for the date-palm is frequent 
from the Atlantic to the Tigris—it was 
to be expected that this beneficent and 
venerable tree would early and largely 
associate itself with the cultus and sym- 


* Pen. Mag. 1835, 474. 
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bolism of these people and their succes- 
sors. Nearly all the Ethnic myths seem 
to have had a mysterious sacred tree, 
which was either a “type of the uni- 
verse,” a symbol of the entire creation, 
or else, and more commonly, a “ tree of 
life,” upon the fruits of which the divin- 
ities and their worshipers were wont to 
refresh and revivify themselves. Such 
were the soma-juice of the Indians, and 
the Scandinavian apples of Iduna. The 
palm, the fig, and the pine, are the ear- 
liest types of this mystical tree, and the 
palm is the most ancient of all—that 
same palm-tree which towered over the 
plains of ancient Babylonia, which waves 
by the Nile, and has given its name to 
Bled-el-djerid. There are Egyptian sculp- 
tures now in the Museum of Berlin, cer- 
tainly as old as 1500 B.c., upon which 
the date palm-tree is portrayed as the 
symbolic tree of life. We discover the 
same tree constantly in the Assyrian 
sculptures, under a typical form and with 
a mystical meaning. There were golden 
palm-trees in Solomon’s temple, and, in- 
deed, the palm-tree was so conspicuous 
an object in ancient Judea that “ in after- 
times it became the emblem of that coun- 
try, as may be seen in that medal of the 
Emperor Titus, with a captive woman 
sitting under a palm, and the inscription 
Judea capta.”* How significant it is of 
the fallen condition of the holy land, that 
Judea, which Pliny characterized as 
“palmis inclyta,” should now be so utter- 
ly deprived of this noble tree that Stan- 
ley speaks of it as “‘ breaking the continu- 
ity of the Syrian landscape by the rarity 
of its occurrence.” t 

Being so conspicuous an object in the 
landscape of Palestine, it was to be ex- 
pected we should encounter frequent 
mention of the palm in Scripture. And 
in fact, it ranks there next in importance 
to the cedar of Lebanon,—its green and 





* Sir Thomas Browne. 

+ Stanley, Sinai and Palestine. “Two or 
three in the gardens of Jerusalem, some few, 
perhaps, at Nablts, one or two in the plain 
of Esdraelon. comprise nearly all the in- 
stances of the palm-tree in central: Pales- 
tine.” 
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flourishing beauty is the favorite symbol 
of virtue rewarded: “The righteous shall 
flourish like the palm-tree: he shall grow 
like the cedar in Lebanon.” “I was ex- 
alted as a palm-tree in Engaddi.” The 
multitude that stood before the throne, 
clothed in white robes, bore branches of 
palm in their hands,* and the description 
of the tree of life in Revelation, “ which 
bore twelve manner of fruits,” and the 
leaves of which were “ for the healing of 
the nations,” warrants us in supposing 
that the palm-tree was the type hinted 
at in the vision.t The earliest Christian 
mosaics extant bear out this idea; as, for 
example, those in the church of Cosmo 
and Damian, (4.p. 536) and in the ora- 
tory of St. John Lateran (a.p, 642). 
Thus, when the early Christians as- 
sumed the palm, the classical emblem of 
victory, as “ the universal symbol of mar- 
tyrdom,” they did not do so simply in 
obedience to the idea that the death of 
the martyr was a triumph of faith, but 
because they grasped in those evergreen 
branches the still more sublime idea of 
an immediate connection with an immor- 
tal existence, through the tree of life. 
When, in old pictures, we see the angel 
descending with a palm branch to the 
martyr, to place it in his hands, it means 
not only that he shall wave it in token 
of his triumph over the powers of sin, 
but of his more conclusive victory over 
the enemy, death. Hence the great im- 
portance that has always been given to 
the palm in the elaborate ceremonial of 
the earlier and later church. Hence the 
pilgrim to Jerusalem, who, by that su- 
preme act of faith, was thought to have 
purchased a final absolution from all sins, 
was known as the Palmer, to distinguish 
him from the pilgrims merely to Canter- 
bury, Compostella, Rome, and Loretto. 
Hence, as the overlaying of superstitious 
usage upon the original groundwork of 
faith became thicker and thicker, so did 
the mystic reverence for the palm in- 
crease at the West, and where the legiti- 
mate influence of the tree itself of course 
* Rev. vii 9. t Rev. xxii. 2. 


$ London Quarterly, July, 1863, art. Sacred 
trees and flowers. 
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could not be felt---for its leaves had to be 
represented, in Church ceremonials, by 
the “catkins” of the willow, still called 
palms in England, as in the monastic 
verse : 

“ Albescit palmee coma; ramus ejus osauna 

Audit, Christicola vociferante viro.” 

It was made to become one of the 
woods of the True Cross, which were 
increased to four in number for that pur- 
pose, and a very lucrative trade in palm- 
branches sprang up between the mer- 
chants of the East and the devotees of 
the West. In Rome, at the present day, 
there is no more imposing ceremony than 
that of Palm Sunday, when the Pope is 
borne upon his throne and surrounded 
by all the magnificent array of his cardi- 
nals, bishops, and priests, they and all 
the multitude bearing palm branches in 
their hands, in imitation of the palm 
branches that were strewn before Jesus 
when he entered Jerusalem upon an ass, 
the emblem of peace and humility. That 
is a part of the ceremony which is not 
imitated at Rome. It is a striking proof 
of how closely the customs of modern 
Papal Rome follow the customs of an- 
cient heathen Rome, to read in Tacitus, 
that, when the repairs of the Capitol, under 
Vespasian, were celebrated, one part of 
the ceremony consisted in the soldiers’ 
entering, waving in their hands branches 
of palm, “in which the gods were sup- 
posed to take exceeding delight,” while 
the vestal virgins sprinkled the floor with 
water. 

That the Arabs should have attached 
even more sacredness to the palm-tree 
than the Christians did, is no matter of 
wonder. It was their bread, meat, prov- 
ender; without it they could not live; 
having it, the desert was the finest spot 
on earth, in their fancy. “ Adam,” so their 
tradition relates, ‘‘ was permitted to bring 
with him out of Paradise three things— 
the myrtle, which is the chief of sweet- 
scented flowers in the world; an ear of 
wheat, the chief of all kinds of food; and 
dates, the chief of all the fruits of this 
world.” The dates were somehow trans- 
planted to Hejaz, which thus became the 
parent land of dates, so that the price of 
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dates at Mecca and Medina is the standard 
of their value all the world over ;* and 
Allah has ordained that, wherever the 
date palm flourishes, there the true be- 
lievers shall reign.t There is a little do- 
mestic story, however, which shows more 
vividly than any legend can what a feel- 
ing the Arab has for his “ paternal aunt,” 
the palm-tree. An Arab woman went to 
England as a nurse, and, after remaining 
there four years, returned to her home, 
Of course, everybody was anxious to 
know what sort of a country England was, 
and the traveled woman excited their 
envy and discontent by describing what 
a happy land it was, how fine, and rich, 
and prosperous, “But,” she added, 
“England certainly wants one thing.” 
“What is that?” asked her auditors, 
eagerly. “ There is not a single date-tree 
in the whole country!" “Are you sure!” 
“ Positive; I looked for nothing else all 
the time I was there, but I looked in 
vain.” This information produced an in- 
stantaneous change of feeling among the 
Arabs; it was pity, not envy, that now 
filled their breasts, and they went away 
wondering how men could live in a coun- 
try where there were no date-trees.} 
And when we consider that, from the 
Atlantic to the confines of Persia, an ex- 
tent of nearly 4,000 miles, with but few 
intermissions, stretches that mighty des- 
ert, the margins even of which would not 
be habitable but for the date-tree; and that, 
throughout all this region it furnishes the 
one sole and sufficient fruit, corn, proven- 
der, vegetable, shade, covering, clothing, 
arms, everything—we will not wonder 
that the Arabs have made it their king. 
Indeed, there are few productions of the 
earth anywhere so multifarious in the uses 
they may be put to, none so indispensable 
to the people who use them, as the date 
palm-tree. In the first place, it furnishes 
the food not only of man, but of beast 
also. “ Dates are not only the principal 


* “ ‘What is the price of dates at Mekka or 
Medina?’ is always the first question asked 
by a Bedouin who meets a passenger on the 
road.” — Burckhardt. 

+ London Quarterly, ut sup. note. 

¢ Sir John Malcolm. 
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growth, but the main subsistence of the 
inhabitants. All live on dates; men, 
women, children, horses, asses, and camels, 
and sheep, fowls, and dogs.”* In the 
Hedjaz, and all other date countries, the 
date-harvest is expected with as much 
anxiety, and attended with as much re- 
joicing, as the vintage of the south of 
Europe. Sometimes the locusts destroy 
the crop, or it fails in other ways, and 
then there is a season of universal gloom. 
“The people do not depend upon the new 
fruit alone ; but during the ten months of 
the year when no ripe dates can be pro- 
cured, their principal subsistence is the 
date-paste, called adjoue, which is pre- 
pared by pressing the fruit, when fully 
matured, into large baskets." So im- 
portant are the dates to the Arab economy, 
that they have different names for them 
actording to the degree of their maturity. 
“The date is first called tala, then khalal, 
next balah, then bosr, then rotab, and 
finally tamr.’”’t 

But, indeed, the naked form of the fruit 
is but one of many uses to which the 
date-palm is put. The adjoue, or date- 
paste, mixed with the flour of wheat or 
of the doura, is baked into an exceedingly 
palatable and wholesome bread. The 
fully ripe fruit, upon pressure, yields a 
delicious syrup, excellent for all kinds of 
preserves and jellies, As far back as the 
days of Herodotus we hear of “bread, 
wine, and honey,” manufactured from the 
date-trees of the plain of Babylon, while 
Xenophon, in the Anabasis, speaks of both 
wine and vinegar being produced by fer- 
mentation of the fruit. Distilled, with the 
addition of water, the dates yield a pleas- 
ant, but very intoxicating spirits, like 
arrack, which not having come within the 
express prohibition of the Koran, is very 
popular throughout the Arabian peninsula. 
When the palm-tree has grown old or un- 
fruitful, it still has its uses, The crown 
of the leaves is first cut off, and what is 
called the cabbage of the palm extracted. 
This, a conical tuft in the centre of the 


* Richardson, Trave’s in the Sahara. 

+ Burckhardt. Travels in Arabia. 

t Djewhari, in De Sacy's Notes to Abd 
Allatif. 
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crown, made up of the undeveloped leaves, 
is a favorite edible, with the flavor of 
chestnuts. It is, in fact, that brain of the 
date, which is celebrated in Athenseus as 
finding such acceptance among gourméts, 
“There, too, the soldiers first ate the brain 
of the date or palm-tree. And many of 
them marveled at its appearance, and at 
the peculiarity of its delicious flavor. 
But it was found to have a great tendency 
to produce headache ;—but the date, when 
the brain was taken out of it, entirely 
dried up.” * Among the moderns, how- 
ever, the tree is not permitted to dry up 
until it has yielded its proportion of de- 
licious palm-wine. When the crown is 
cut off, which is done when the tree is at 
its most active stage of vegetation, a 
cavity is scooped in the top of the trunk, 
“As the sap rises, it exudes into this 
cavity at the rate of nearly a gallon a 
day for the first two weeks, after which 
it gradually diminishes, and, at the end 
of six weeks or two months, it stops en- 
tirely, and the tree, which has become 
completely dry by the operation, is cut 
down for fire-wood, or for some other of 
the purposes to which the trunk of the 
palm is applied. When the juice first 
exudes from the tree it is remarkably 
sweet, but it soon ferments and becomes 
vinous, with a certain degree of acidity. 
This juice may be also distilled into an 
ardent spirit; and, in fact, the genuine 
arrack, or rack, of the East, is obtained 
from the juice of palms,” 

The stalks of the bunches of dates, and 
the kernels, softened by boiling, are con- 
verted into good food for cattle; the 
fibrous parts of the tree are made into 
ropes, baskets, mats, ete. Of the inner bark 
is made the cordage of all the vessels that 
navigate the Red Sea; the trunk is worked 
into posts, railings, and other rough tim- 
ber; the pith of it is farinaceous, resem- 
bling sago, which, in fact, is the product of 
another species of palm; the leaves are 
manufactured into coarse ropes, baskets, 
bags, fans, brooms, panniers, and mats; the 
stem of the leaf is wrought into bedsteads, 
couches, cages, tables, and stools; while, 


* Xenophon, Anabasis, lib. ii, 
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on the Tigris and Euphrates, the boats of 
the country are made entirely of palm- 
leaves and stems, closely interwoven into 
a circular shape, and made impervious to 
water by an application of bitumen. 

Such is the date-palm tree in its rela- 
tions to the domestic: economy of the 
Arabian tribes. Of course, its cultivation 
becomes a matter of the highest impor- 
tance in all those countries. But, in fact, 
it does not need nor receive anything that 
can be called cultivation, beyond that care- 
ful fertilization of the female germs at the 
period of blossoming which we have men- 
tioned, In the Algerian Teli or Bledeld- 
jerid, the palm-groves indeed are scratch- 
ed around a little once a year, and the 
stalks pruned of dead growth; but all 
through the desert, the beneficent tree is 
allowed to grow according to “its own 
sweet will.” Withal, it is an extraordi- 
narily prolific fruit tree, and in the amount 
of its yield in relation to surface planted, 
ranks next to the plantain—as many as 
two hundred palm-trees being grown on 
an acre of ground,* 

No wonder the Arab should style the 
palm-tree his paternal aunt! When he 
would go upon a journey, he has but to 
sling a bag of dates upon the back of his 
barb or dromedary, fill his water-bottle, 
mount, and away! When he returns, the 
women meet him at the opening of his 
tent with refreshments of dates and goats’ 
milk. He sits under the palm-tree at the 
entrance of his tent, as Jacob did, receiv- 
ing and administering justice; he is taxed 
(lezma) according to the number of his 
palm-trees, and he pays the tribute in 
dates.t They are his wealth, his currency, 
and his sole means of commercial ex- 
change. Hespeculates in date-trees as we 
used to speculate in the morus multicaulis-- 
except that his trees are alive and bearing 
—and when his daughter is married, she 
is rated as an heiress in proportion to the 


* “Tn the valley of the Nile, a feddan (13 
acres) is sometimes planted with 400 trees.” — 
Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, “ At Moor- 
zak an entire palm-tree is only worth about a 
shilling.”— Richardson's Central Africa.— 
(Note in Buckle, i. 61.) 

+ Feliz Mornand. La Vie Arabe. 
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number of palm-trees she brings in dowry 
to her husband’s tent.* 

It greatly adds to our pleasure in con- 
templating this most beneficent of fruit 
trees, to reflect that, while it is the most 
useful, it is also the most beautiful of all 
the trees that yield sustenance to man. 
The Western poets, however, with a full 
feeling for the place of the palm in ori- 
ental scenery, have mistaken the char- 
acter of the impression it makes, when 
they speak of it as “solemn "+ or as 
“stately.”{ Stately the date-palm un- 
questionably is, and at times solemn, 
too. But, after all, the beauty of the 
palm-tree is a feminine beauty, graceful, 
tender, yielding, pliant. If the sturdy 
live-oak of the savannas of Louisiana and 
Florida, standing by itself, self-poised, self- 
sufficient, robust and defiant, be taken for 
the type of manly strength and beauty in 
its utmost and most perfect development, 
the tall palms that wave by the brink of the 
murmuring Nile represent most accurately 
that which we conceive to be the chief 
charin of womanhood, soft, graceful lines, 
and pliant, tender elegance of motion. 
The Arabs have felt this when they com- 
pared the languid droop of the crown of 
the palm to the droop of a maiden’s head 
inclined to slumber.§ 

Mr. George William Curtis, whose 
“Nile Notes” are the subtlest as well 
as most tender record we have of the 
impressions made by Oriental life and 
scenery upon an imaginative Western 
mind, has been peculiarly happy in giving 
expression to the half melancholy en- 
thusiasm the palm engenders in the breast 
of him who was born among the pines. 
“T knew a palm-tree upon Capri,” he 
says. “It stood in select society of shin- 
ing fig-leaves and lustrous oleanders; it 
overhung the balcony, and so looked, far 
over-leaning, down upon the blue Med- 
iterranean. Through the dream-mists of 
southern Italian noons, it looked up the 


* Burckhardt. + Tennyson. Arabian Nighis, 

¢ Wilson. Isle of Palms. 

§ “The superb date-palm, whose head 
languidly reclines, like that of a handsome 
woman overcome with sleep.” E) Hadad 
(note to Lalla Rookh.) 
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broad bay of Naples, and saw vague Ve- 
suvius melting away; or at sunset the 
isles of the Syrens, whereon they singing 
sat, and wooed Ulysses as he went; or 
in the full May moonlight the oranges of 
Sorrento shone across it, great and golden, 
permanent planets of that delicious dark. 
And from the Sorrento where Tasso was 
born, it looked across to pleasant Posy- 
lippo, where Virgil is buried, and to stately 
Ischia. The palm of Capri saw all that 
was fairest and most famous in the bay of 
Naples. A wandering poet whom I knew 
sang a sweet song to the palm, as he 
dreamed in the moonlight upon that bal- 
cony. But it was only the free-masonry 
of sympathy. It was only syllabled moon- 
shine. For the palm was a poet too, and 
all palms are poets Parily it 
sang of a river forever flowing, snd of 
cloudless skies, and green fields that never 
faded, and the mournful music of water- 
wheels, and the wild monotony of a trop- 
ical life—and partly of the yellow silence 
of the Desert, and of drear solitudes inac- 
cessible, and of wandering caravans, and 
lonely men. Then of gardens overhang- 
ing rivers, that roll gorgeous-shored 
through Western fancies—of' gardens in 
Bagdat watered by the Euphrates and 
Tigris, whereof it was the fringe and dar- 
ling ornament—of oases in those sere sad 
deserts where it overfountained fountains, 
and every leaf was blessed. More than 
all, of the great Orient universally, where 
no tree was so abundant, so loved, and so 
beautiful. When I lay under that palm- 
tree in Capri, in the May moonlight, my 
ears were opened, and I heard all that the 
poet had told me of its song.” 

Such a tree as the palm, with its beauty 
and tender grace, its melancholy, its mys- 
tery, and its intimate association with all 
that was sacred and hierophantic, must 
of course have become the property of the 
poets from the beginning. And accord- 
ingly, we find that some of the best things 
the singers have said refer to this beauti- 
ful tree. There was a remarkably large 
palm-tree in the island of Delos, an object 
of veneration to all the Hellenic races, 
and to the graceful trunk of which old 
Homer was fond of comparing the figures 
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of his handsome women. So, in the Can- 
ticles, we find: “This thy stature is like 
to a palm-tree, and thy breasts to clusters 
of grapes. I said, I will go up into the 
palm-tree, I will take hold of the branches 
thereof.” Pindar sings enthusiastically 
of the first opening shoot of the palm- 
tree, which, “in the Argive Nemea,”’ 
was the harbinger of spring that covers 
the earth with “new-born flowers.” The 
Caliph Abdurrahman I., of Cordova, 
himself of the stock of the Arabs of Bag- 
dat and Balsora, planted a botanic gar- 
den at his palace of Rissafah, near Cor- 
dova, seeking to reproduce in this the 
foliage of his loved and longed-for Orient. 
In this garden was planted the first date- 
palm known in Spain, to which, when it 
was grown, the royal poet sang a song, 
“expressive of longing for his native Da- 
mascus.” But, as the historian naively 
confesses, the sight of the tree ‘rather 
augmented than soothed his melan- 
choly.””* 

Of all our poets, Alfred Tennyson is the 
one who has felt the East most warmly, 
and of all our poets, he has the finest eye 
for the distinctive beauties of the palm. 
In his Locksley Hall, how graphic is his 
“ Breadth of tropic shade and palms in clus- 

ter, knots of Paradise.” 


And how magnificently he has arranged 
his avenues of palm in the Recollections of 
the Arabian Nights : 


“A motion from the river won 
Ridged the smooth level, bearing on 
My shallop through the star-strown calm, 
Until another right in night 
I entered, from the clearer light, 
Imbowered vaults of pillared pulm, 
Imprisoning sweets, whieh, as they clomb 
Heavenward, were stayed beneath the dome 
Of hollow boughs.” 


And again: 


—‘“the solemn palms were ranged 
Above, unwooed of summer wind.” 


But we must not fail to bear in mind 


* “En su Huerta planta el Rey Abdurrah- 
man tna palma que era entonces unica, y de 
allé procediéron todas las que hay en Espafia. 
La vista del arbol acrentaba mas que templada 
su melancolia."—( Conde. Arabes en Expaiia.) 
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that these bower-like groves are, after all, 
the palm-trees of Damascus and of Bag- 
dat—not the palm-groves of the desert nor 
of the Nile. For, in the regions where the 
palm reigns without a rival, or, indeed, an 
intruder, save a few stunted sycamores 
and mimosas, it is never found in groves, 
but only in groups, and the shade cast is 
rather a suggestion of refreshing coolness 
than any actual vault-like depth, such as 
we can retreat into in our own forests. 
Even the evergreen palm, wave it never 
so gracefully, rustle it never so kindly in 
response to the cooing of the doves in its 
branches, has still no magic by which to 
weave a web of tangible shade over the 
stark nakedness of the burning desert. 
The tall trunks cut athwart its glare but 
as the masts of ships seen sailless upon a 
sunburnt barbor, and as for the green wav- 
ing crown and branches, they do but fringe 
the tawny haze of the horizon, like green 
fillets bound about the brows of some sac- 
rificial bull. The desert will not be clad, 
no, not even with jewels and ouches and 
precious raiment, 

Has science ever acknowledged her 
debt to the palm-tree? To it, she owes 
the devotion of one of her most exalted 
servants, the poet-philosopher Alexander 
Von Humboldt, who has confessed that 
his bias for geographical study originated 
in the plaintive murmurings of an exiled 
palm. To him we owe the best analysis 
extant of the impression made by trop- 
ical scenery upon the Western mind, and 
of the strange longing that fills our hearts 
for the breath of spice-islands, when we 
dream of them in chimney corners, when 
the snow is piled so high about our doors 
we cannot even see the sombre green tops 
of the pine trees. Says he: “The sight 
of a colossal dragon-tree, and of a fan- 
palm in an old tower of the botanical gar- 
den at Berlin, implanted in my mind the 
seeds of an irresistible desire to under- 
take distant travels.”* And he proceeds 
to account for the “ sentiment of longing ” 
then inspired, by describing the impres- 
sion made upon an imaginative mind by 
a palmery. ‘When we look down from 


* Cosmos, i. 458, 
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the high gallery in the bright noonday 
sun on the luxuriant reed and tree-like 
palms below, we feel, for a moment, in a 
state of complete delusion as to the lo- 
cality to which we are transported, and 
we may even believe ourselves to be ac- 
tually in a tropical climate, looking from 
the summit of a hill on a small grove of 
palms. . . . . Fancy associates with every 
plant the wonders of some distant region, 
as we listen to the rustling of the fan- 
like leaves, and see the changing and flit- 
ting effect of the light, when the tops of 
the palms, gently moved by currents of 
air, come in contact as they wave to and 
fro.” Ay, and when we see the strange 
creeping plants between, and feel the sick- 
ening odors go over us, we can almost 
fancy the tiger crouching yonder, and the 
great boa hanging languid after his feast 
—but we will still never get the impres- 
sion of the desert palm-tree within the 
glass walls of a hot-house—of the desert 
palm-tree, resting upon the lurid glare of 
the horizon, like a tattered green pennon 
that flutters atop some desert Arab’s lance, 
as he dashes along the flinty track of 
Sahara, “robed in her burning widow- 
weeds,.”* And, I take it, it isonly when 
we think of the palm-tree as the one bit 
of foreground to all that burnt and lurid 
waste; the one touch of kindly nature 
that looms through the sulphurous mist; 
the one speck of green in all that red 
glaring ocean; the one drop of dew that 
continually moistens and cools that parch- 
ed and arid wilderness; the one glimmer- 
ing gladness which never mocks with the 
sheen of the mirage, nor shifts its place 
with the whirling sands ;—it is only when 
we think of the palm-tree under these 
aspects that we are fully able to appre- 
ciate the peculiar poetry of its beneficent 
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“Taxe care of yourself, don’t get 
AMONG THE BRIGANDS. 
They are as plenty now, they say, as 
priests,” said my friend R. to me, as we 
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life, Then, indeed, the gaunt Arab, with 
his desert-riven face and his ghastly white 
burnofose; and his gaunt, wind-drinking 
mare; and his swift dromedary; and the 
waving, rustling palm-tree, are all of a 
piece, all appropriate elements of one un- 
rivaled picture—the picture of the desert. 
“We have seen Damascus, 0 my beauty! 

And the splendors of the Pasha there: 

What's their pomp and riches? Why, I 

would not 
Take them for a handful of thy hair! "* 


Sings the Arab to his mare, in the exul- 


tation of his desert freedom. And, as it 
is in vain to try to entice the desert Arab 


into cities, and if detained there he dies, 
so is it in vain to try to bring the desert 
palm-tree under glass. It will not live, 
except in its own free air, 

And finally, has not art as well as sci- 
ence a debt to acknowledge to the palm- 
tree? “At Palmyra,” says Chateaubriand,t 
“the date-tree cleaves the heads of the 
men and the lions which support the 
capitals of the Zemple of the Sun; the palm, 
with its column, supplies the place of the 
broken pillar.” But a far grander and 
more weighty structure than the crum- 
bling marbles of Palmyra rests upon the 
column of the palm-tree. All the temples 
of Egypt are but heavy roofs crushed 
down upon the graceful flowing crowns 
of the palm-tree. Out of Egypt came 
the rough-hewn idea, which, spurred by 
the quick Greek fancy, effloresced finally 
into Ionic and Doric orders; and so, 
among its other gifts, the palm-tree has 
given us the Parthenon! 

“So is the palm inwound with our art, 
and poetry, and religion.”{ So do all of 
us, Greek and Christian, priest and pagan, 
have to put on our green turbans, and go 
the pilgrimage to Hedjaz! 


OF TRAVEL. 


stood among a small group of Americans 
in front of the heavy gate whose grim 
bivalves had just closed behind us as we 


* Bayard Taylor. + Génie du Christianisme. 
t Curtis. Nile Notes. 
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came chattering from a house near the 
Quadro Fontane, in Rome. This house 
was the residence of the American Con- 
sul, now the distinguished Professor of 
Modern Languages in Brown University ; 
for we were then sub consule Georgio 
Washingtone Greene, Gregory XVI. being 
Pontifex Maximus. 

The silver-voiced bell from the Quiri- 
nal Palace, close at hand, had just called 
the noon of night. The little knot 
seemed disposed to linger—the last frag- 
ment of the usual weekly gathering of 
Americans in the wiuter season at Rome 
—one of those pleasant re-unions which 
every one who has bivouacked there will 
recall among the white memorabilia 
which crowd his recollection of that most 
wonderful place, In that mosaic gather- 
ing were the bright faces of artists, whose 
pictures and marbles have bridged over 
the old world of thought and taste to 
our -new hemisphere of enterprise and 
work ; the care-impressed visages of mer- 
chants, bankers and successful men in 
every department of sharp, incisive 
American life, seeking amid the rich be- 
quests of antiquity, as Ponce de Leon did 
among the forests and everglades of Flor- 
ida, the fountains whose waters should 
bring back a youth forever gone: the 
pale, channeled, intellectual features of 
clergymen and college professors, com- 
missioned by bronchitis, wealthy par- 
ishes and considerate trustees to take, 
not make, “a Roman holiday ;” and the 
blooming, refined, and cultured faces of 
young men and women, fresh from the 
Olympiads of college and seminary, eager 
to embroider upon their scholastic gar- 
ments the arabesque figures of travel. 

“Yes, look out for the brigands,” re- 
peated the cheerful voice of 8. ; “for they 
will ask high ransom of your friends for 
your blue coat and brass buttons.” 

“Tis the old story of ‘stop thief,” I 
replied, “to divert attention from the 
brigands in scarlet. But badinage apart, 
do you think that there is any truth at 
the bottom of this traditional Roman 
talk about brigands?” 

“Yes,” said ©., the sculptor, philo- 
sophical yet witty, “there ought to be 
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truth in it, for despotism and hypocrisy 
breed violence; and when there is but 
little wealth created by industry, there 
are always plenty of highwaymen to cut 
out from the pocket the little that trickles 
down into it.” 

“You believe, then,” said T., the paint- 
er, ‘that the greater the number of mar- 
ble Mercuries found in a State, the greater 
proof of poverty; just as Dickens meas- 
ures the lowness of the family exchequer 
by the number of oyster shells in front 
of the house?” 

“So that shelling out,” chimed in the 
crackling voice of a well-known land- 
scapist, “ means the reverse of ‘stand and 
deliver.’ ” 

“Well, then, don’t stand any longer, 
or deliver any more speeches, or we shall 
all be robbed of our night’s rest, besides 
getting the gendarmes down on us,” said 
an American Paterfamilias, taking his 
son’s arm and walking off down the Via 
Felice, bidding us all “ good morning” 
as he went away. 

“You have all heard, no doubt,” said 
C., “of the robbery last night, by this 
Sciotto band near the Forum.” 

“No, I havn't,” exclaimed several in a 
breath ; “ what is it?” 

“Why, they stopped Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti’s carriage, as he was driving through 
the Via Alessandrina, took the old gen- 
tleman out, rifled his pockets, stripped 
him of nearly all his clothing, and carried 
away with them his private secretary, 
coolly telling the old linguist, as they 
left, that if he didn’t send a blindfolded 
messenger to a certain lonely place some 
three miles out on the Campagna, with a 
thousand scudi, within forty-eight hours, 
that they would send him the secretary's 
right ear, his left foot, his nose, and two 
front teeth,” 

“You know that red-bearded English- 
man,” broke in L,, the architect, “who 
slides into the Lepre every day for his 
dinner and consumes the same amount 
of red beef, potatoes and cauliflower 
daily?” 

“Yes—yes!” said everybody. 

“He was found stabbed two nights ago, 
on the stairway leading up to his lodg- 
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ings, with his pockets turned inside 
out.” 

“Won't you stop these fascinating hor- 
rors?” interposed. ‘ You all know that 
I have to go alone about a mile, and the 
walk at best, at this hour, is not a very 
lively one. C., you can resume to-mor- 
row night, when we dine with L., the 
novelette you have just begun. These 
stories are very amusing in the early part 
of the evening.” 

“ Havn't you a pistol?” said my friend 
R. to me, in a whisper. 

“No; I never carry one. It’s of very 
little use against these armed bands—if 
indeed they exist—and might provoke 
violence, or be perhaps too hastily used.” 

“But take mine to-night. It’s a lone- 
ly walk to the Piazza Trajana.” 

“No; thank you. If I am robbed, I 
should lose your pistol, too. Good night, 
Tom; good night, Signori Americani.” 

“Good night—good night, look out for 
the brigands!” shouted all after me, as I 
walked rapidly away down the street of 
the Quirinal, along the long stretch of 
walls which keep the acres of flowers in 
the garden of the Pope’s summer palace 
from the eye, but not their fragrance from 
the air. The moon was at its full, and its 
mellow brilliancy lay in solid silver sheets 
over everything. Short but sharp shad- 
ows from the silent walls, houses, monas- 
teries, and occasional churches, were an- 
chored, like a fleet in a river, in the mute 
street. 

Every step of course brought me past 
ruins of Rome, Republican or Imperial, 
or the magnificent structures of the Rome 
of to-day. But my mind, I confess, was, in 
spite of every effort to laugh at them as 
mere inventions of my friends, running 
upon the subject of brigands, and their al- 
leged atrocities—too much pre-occupied 
with the present to stroll away into the 
past, bristling as it was with suggestiveme- 
mentoes on either side of me. Unheeded 
were the ruins of the Temple of Quirinus, 
built by Numa over the spot where Rom- 
ulus is said to have miraculously disap- 
peared. Scarcely did I glance at that 
beautiful architectural gem, the church 
of St. Andrea al Quirinale, with its Co- 
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rinthian fagade and semicircular portico, 
upheld by graceful Ionic columns. Pass- 
ing the sentry at the principal gate to the 
Quirinal Palace, moving on his short beat 
like a wooden figure wound up to go six 
hours, I crossed the square which flanks 
one side of the palace—touched, as I went, 
by the straight shadow of the Egyptian 
Obelisk spurring up into the clear, sil- 
vered air from between the superb horses, 
attributed to Phidias and Praxiteles, and 
which seem so hot with life, their legs 
netted with veins, and their tightly-reined 
necks laced with blood cords. Rapidly 
walking on past the Rispogliosi Palace— 
the street now descending and narrowing 
—I came in a few minutes opposite the 
high dead wall which upholds the ter- 
raced gardens of the Colonna, itself sup- 
ported and strengthened by abutments. 
This wall threw a deep shadow across the 
street, while the abutments afforded lurk- 
ing-places for any who chose to seek 
them. 

Advancing with a quickened step along 
the centre of this narrowed and shaded 
street, I suddenly saw at least a dozen 
men, muffled to the chin in long cloaks, 
start from behind the abutments and rush 
forward—some before others behind me— 
apparently designing to inclose me ina 
circle. 

Alert as were my suspicions by the con- 
versation which had kept actively run- 
ning in my mind,I sprang ahead instantly, 
leaping rapidly through the gap which 
had not yet been closed up by the men 
advancing from opposite sides of the 
street, and bounded onward with all the 
speed I could make, shouting in my ver- 
nacular tongue, “Murder! murder!” At 
once and as quickly the troop darted 
after me in pursuit, throwing back their 
cloaks and revealing to my rapid glance 
pistols and knives in their belts and short 
carabines in their hands. 

For short distances I am a good run- 
ner; and at this time had an advantage 
over my pursuers in not being burdened 
with cloak or weapons, My fears, too, 
quickened my speed to an unnatural 
swiftness. In addition to the dread of 
being taken, carried off to some undis- 
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coverable haunt of the banditti, exposed 
to mutilation, and perhaps to death, if 
their unreasonable demands for a ransom 
were not complied with by my friends 
at Rome, I had the liveliest present ap- 
prehension of being shot—an apprehen- 
sion only partially relieved by the thought 
that a report of firearms might expose 
them to a possible conflict with the police. 

While all these fears shot rapidly 
through my mind, my movements were 
accelerated by those of the troop, close 
behind me; their short, crisp exclamations 
to each other in Italian, jerked out: in 
earnest violent interjections, crackling 
like the sharp phiz of single fire-crackers 
before the whole bunch goes off in a 
general explosion. 

Down the street I ran, thoroughly 
warmed now by the exercise and my 
fears, gaining slightly on the foremost of 
the band, but still within easy pistol-shot. 
Not a moving thing in the street—not a 
head out of an open window—balmy as 
was the spring air and brilliantly attrac- 
tive the moonlight to susceptible Italian 
natures. Here and there only gleamed 
dimly some light, apparently in some sick 
chamber, or from a student's airy loft. 
But for any assistance to be expected 
I might as well have been on a Western 
prairie as in those deserted streets. 

On—on I rushed with might and main, 
thinking now reproachfully how foolish 
it was to have taken my lodgings so far 
away from the foreigners’ quarter, for the 
purpose of studying Italian from the liv- 
ing lips of an Italian family, and to be sur- 
rounded by the monuments of ancient 
Rome. Better—such was my thought 
now—safety and security among my 
American friends around the Piazza di 
Spagna than the Italian tongue and the 
Forum, with the drawback of midnight 
banditti chasing me for purse or life 
through the lonely streets of this classic 
quarter. But repentance, although nat- 
ural, was of no avail in the urgent pres- 
ent. Immediate safety was what I now 
wanted; and this depended upon my 
reaching my home, still a quarter of a 
mile off, and getting within its locked 
and heavy outside door, Could I do it? 
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Extremely doubtful; doubtful indeed, if I 
could hold out so long, especially against 
these hardy ruffians, inured by exposure, 
exercise and open air life, to persistent 
effort. 

I now turned a corner into another 
street, still speeding forward, although 
now laboring for breath, yet slowly 
widening the gap between me and my 
chasers, To my joy I espied a man dart- 
ing out from an alley just ahead of me. 
I determined instantly to join him, and 
take my chances with a united resistance, 
rather than the doubtful hazards of reach- 
ing my lodgings and getting within its 
well-secured, ponderous outer portal. 

“ Friend,” I panted out in Italian, as I 
rushed up alongside of him, “help me!” 

“What is the matter?” demanded he, 
quickly. 

“ Robbers—a band of robbers!” 1 ex- 
claimed ; “ here—here upon us!” 

And there, indeed, they were all before 
us, panting for breath, too, their black 
eyes all aglow with the excitement, and 
their swarthy features lit up with all the 
lively animation of Italians intensely 
aroused, 

“ Ah!” exclaimed they all in the same 
breath, and in tones of manifest surprise 
and disappointment, while scrutinizing 
keenly my face; “ah—a stranger—a 
foreigner—an Englishman.” 

“Well,” I said, “ what then?” 

“ Nothing but this,” said one of them, 
apparently the leader, “that had we 
known, what is now clear, fifteen minutes 
ago, we should have been spared this 
heating, unprofitable chase, and yourself 
an uncomfortable run.” 

“Who, then, did you suppose you were 
pursuing ?” I demanded. 

“ Ricotti,” replied the same speaker, 
“the chief of the brigand Sciotto band, 
who have been, you know, committing 
so many robberies and murders in Rome 
all the winter and spring. We—the police 
—received to-day secr¢t information that 
this band were to assemble to-night—the 
rendezvous where you found us. From 
the description of his person, you resem- 
ble Ricotti closely enongh at least to be 
mistaken for him at this unusual hour and 
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in that designated place. Thanks to the 
reward offered for taking him alive, we 
did not fire upon you. And now, men,” 
he said, turning to the squad, “after this 
unfortunate diversion, I fear that we have 
missed the genuine Ricotti. Return we 
at once to our old hiding-place. Good 
night, sir,” turning to me, “good night, 
and pleasant dreams of the brigands of 
Rome.” 

“Good night, Signore Capitano—good 
night, Signori; better luck in your uext 
hunt.” 

The next day rumor told of a marvelous 
chase by the bandits of an Englishman, 
through the Via Quirinale, of his capture 
after a desperate fight, in which he was 
badly wounded, and of his being carried 
off, for a high ransom, to some distant 
and unknown cave. 

A new addition was thus made to the 
stock of Roman stories about the brig- 
ands, quite as reliable, doubtless, as the 
greater part of those which made up the 
existing bulk. 


DOCTORING. A GOVERNOR IN EGYPT. 


And now, sailing across the blue lake of 
the Mediterranean, upon whose shores 
two-thirds of all history rests, we turn 
the knob of the door opening into the 
valley of the Nile, with its prolific river 
throbbing through it in one broad and 
vital current, and on either side unbroken 
wheat and dhurro fields, surging in yellow 
waves against the sides of those treeless 
and herbless mountains which dyke off 
its perpetually fertile surface from. the vast 
sand deserts on either hand. 

Beautiful as the dreams of childhood is 
a voyage in winter up the Nile; unrolling, 
beneath skies unobscuredly blue and deep, 
and in a temperature and climate so en- 
joyable to us denizens of this freeze-and- 
thaw region, wonders of nature in the 
harvests goldening through January and 
February ; the brilliant plumage of trop- 
ical birds; the dazzling hues of flowers 
never chilled by frosts or cold; and the 
greater marvels of human creation, pyra- 
mids, temples, gigantic statues, vast 
tombs and structures so massive that they 
have broken the ‘teeth of Time, and so 
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old that arithmetic staggers under the 
calculation of their ages. 

Among a population, too, so low down 
inthe scale of intelligence—so imbruted 
morally—so sadly out of harmony with 
their exuberant natural productions, glo- 
rious climate and matchless structures— 
there occur to the traveler such a variety 
of incidents, such novel phenomena, ever 
changing, never repeating, that more than 
any other, a journey along the Nile re- 
veals scenes and objects so new, strange, 
peculiar, and yet pleasing, as to excite 
without tiring the most eager and sus- 
tained interest. To the lover of cultivated 
landscape and natural scenery improved 
almost to perfection, England and Bel- 
gium spread out a marvelous and large 
pleasure; to the seeker of nature in her 
noblest and most picturesque features of 
mountain, lake, waterfall, avalanche, pla- 
cid vale, and whimpering brook, Switzer- 
land and Scotland furnish the highest at- 
tractions; Frauice invites the epicure in 
architectural wonders to her brilliant 
capital, while Italy and Greece crowd 
upon the scholar and antiquary, the 
choicest and rarest specimens of art in all 
branches, taste in its highest reach after 
excellence, and architectural remains that 
exhausted all the rules of beauty in their 
construction as they impoverish speech in 
attempting to praisethem. But the Land 
of the Pyramids and the Nile combines, 
in the oriental softness, purity and clear- 
ness of its skies and atmosphere; in the 
ever-renewing summer foliage which, ex- 
cept during the inundation, always waves 
in tropical wealth from herbage, grain- 
fields, and fruit trees; in the gigantic, 
peculiar, and wide-spread remains of an 
antiquity which was old when Strabo 
visited the pyramids, and even when 
Herodotus saw the Sphinx and the vocal 
Memnon; remains that dwarf the more 
beautiful but comparatively insignificant 
ruins of Greece, Sicily, Italy and the 
South of France—this Land of the Nile, 
seven hundred miles long, with an average 
breadth of about seven miles, combines in 
living elements and remains of former 
magnificence, objects of study, ministries 
of innocent pleasures, and subjects of at- 
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tractive instruction more numerous, 
grander and more delightful than any 
other single country. Nowhere is the 
swelling pride of our nineteenth century 
after Christ so needfully chastened as in 
the presence of structures which existed 
in the nineteenth century before Christ— 
of those fields of pyramids that stretch 
for fifty miles along the left bank of the 
Nile above Cairo; of those strikingly vast 
stone-built figures, sixty feet high when 
seated, which rest in calm majesty oppo- 
site Thebes, looking now as young as when 
Moses siniled from his ozier cradle on “ the 
river’s brink;” of those temples of Kar- 
nak and Luxor strewn over a space one- 
half the area of the Island of Manhattan, 
some of them approached by double lines 
of lion-headed and human-bosomed 
sphinxes reaching from the Battery of 
New York to the City Hall, with columns 
thirty-six feet in diameter and sixty-six 
feet in height, balking the thoughts and 
calculations of modern engineering as to 
the manner in which they were placed on 
their bases; and, most wonderful of all, of 
those Tombs of the kings, sixteen in num- 
ber as far as discovered, cut into the solid 
rock of the mountain near Thebes, consist- 
ing of central halls from twelve to sixteen 
feet in width, and from eighty to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length, with large 
and numerous chambers opening on each 
side the entire length, each chamber de- 
voted to the custody of the remains of 
those several branches and occupations 
into which Egyptian caste rigorously 
divided and kept every family, even the 
royal ;—chambers whose entire walls are 
covered with figures and scenes, illustra- 
tive of life over four thousand years ago, 
cut out in relief, and usually colored, the 
lines as sharp and the tints as fresh as 
when left by the sculptor’s tool and the 
painter’s brush, 

It was amid the strange fascinations of 
these tombs—a library in themselves, il- 
lustrated by reliable lithographic pictures 
—and amid those colossal figures and 
temples, that we were lingering on our 
' descent of the Nile from Nubia, when one 
day, while occupied in the little cabin of 
our chartered boat, lying-to off Luxor, I 
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was approached suddenly by our drago- 
man, his anxious face a good photographic 
sketch of alarm, who with vehement ges- 
tures, intended to impress me, duly in- 
formed me that a great Governor—one of 
the twenty-four large Governors under 
whose jurisdiction all Egypt is parceled 
out—was approaching our boat, with a 
long retinue of pipe, coal and mat bearers, 
incense swingers, fan holders, and other 
attendants. 

“Very well, Ibrahim; throw out a 
plank to the shore, attend his Excellency 
hither to the cabin, and bring pipes, to- 
bacco and coffee in your best style.” 

“Yes, howadji;” and the supple Arab 
touched his forehead with his dexter right 
finger and disappeared. Hastily donning 
my very best coat, I hurried from the 
cabin on deck to receive our unexpected 
visitor. A venerable old man, his beard 
as white as country milk and flowing 
down to his waist, and his tall figure ar- 
rayed in a rich full Oriental costume, was 
slowly approaching, leaning upon the arm 
of a noble-looking, gentlemanly man of 
some forty-five years, apparently his son. 
A company of some twenty attendants 
obsequiously followed, all set off in smart 
rich Arab dresses. 

Responding to the low salaams of the 
aged Governor and his son, who rever- 
ently touched their heads, mouths and 
breasts to indicate that their understand- 
ings, the issues of their thoughts through 
the mouth and their hearts, were mine, 
I cordially welcomed them to our boat, 
and invited them into the cabin. 

Seated gravely on one side of the cabin, 
the Governor and his son—the attendants 
standing on the outside of the cabin-door, 
within call—bent several times before 
me with true Oriental courtesy, took a 
few whiffs from the offered pipes, and 
stroked their long beards; I wondering 
the while what could have procured our 
party—consisting of four young fellows 
just out of college—a visit from such a 
distinguished Egyptian official. Could it 
be that one of us had sinned unwittingly 
against some Egyptian law or decree, and 
were to have our feet bastinadoed with a 
thong of rhinoceros hide? Or had some 
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of our crew committed some peccadillo, 
and was to be extradited for punish- 
ment? <A few minutes of silent puff- 
ing and the grave lips of the younger 
opened and slowly unwound, from his 
complimentary reel, a series of floral eu- 
logies—wholly unintelligible to me—upon 
the divine skill and acquirements in medi- 
cine and the healing art of the gentlemen 
composing our party. 

He informed me, much to my astonish- 
ment—as not one of us was a physician, 
and never meditated becoming one—that 
our reputation had followed our boat, 
like its own wake, up the sacred river, 
and was spread over all the land of 
Egypt. Here I pinched myself to ascer- 
tain whether I was dreaming. That his 
parent had fallen, for some years past, into 
grievous ways; and his life had become 
troubled by want of health—a want 
which he implored us to deign to sup- 
ply from our all-conquering skill and 
remedies. I stroked my young beard 
in order to keep myself quiet. He stat- 
ed that upon learning of our passage by 
his father’s residence, and our progress 
upward into Nubia, they had set out in 
boats to overtake us; had awaited our 
descent of the river, and now—Allah be 
praised!—had come up with us. Here 
I felt uncomfortably serious. He im- 
plored us not to despise so unworthy an 
occasion for the triumph of our skill ; for, 
although his father was one of the prin- 
cipal rulers of the land, we who had 
stood before emperors, kings, sultans 
and mighty chiefs, would, out of the 
beneficence of our exalted natures, con- 
descend to rescue one so inferior as his 
father from the grasp of the evil one. I 
now felt like a convict under sentence 
for obtaining a medical reputation under 
false pretences. Our little endeavors in 
simple cases—such as are usually and 
forcedly made by Europeans and Ameri- 
cans—to administer from our medicine- 
boxes—carried simply for our own use in 
case of need—to the crowds of common 
people who, in default of any physician 
for 600 miles, would come in scores upon 
our boat’s deck as we stopped, and refuse 
to leave unless we gave them some reme- 
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dies, had been, it was manifest, magnified 
by exaggerating rumors to the propor- 
tions outlined by the Oriental speech of 
the Governor's son. 

I assured my visitors, with all the impres- 
siveness I could command, that to my great 
regret, we were none of us physicians; 
that we had ventured to give to some of 
the jeilais along the river a few simples 
which we knew would not be injurious; 
but that we should forever blame our- 
selves should we be so sacrilegious as to 
attempt to meddle with a life so valuable 
as his. 

Down went the heads of the aged 
Governor and his son in reverential obei- 
sance—up to their hearts, lips, and fore- 
heads went their hands—then a torrent 
of compliments upon our modesty, which 
was the handmaid of merit, and new sup- 
plications for the exercise of our match- 
less talent, skill and success. In vain I 
protested our ignorance—our utter in- 
capacity. It was like the denials of per- 
sons strongly suspected of being engaged 
to be married—only confirmations of 
what is denied. 

Finally, unable to convince my listen- 
ers, I took the first professional step of 
my life—referred the matter to my part- 
ners in travel. This pacified the noble 
patient and his son. 

I now began to inquire into the symp- 
toms of the old gentleman, and was not 
long in discovering that he had—every- 
thing ; a long catalogue of pains and bad 
feelings, whose brief index was the hypo. 
Such a civilized subject I never ex- 
pected to find in semi-barbarous Egypt. 
Were all the symptoms, as detailed by 
him in answer to my questions, specially 
prescribed for, the whole materia medica, 
including all the invaluable, sweetly- 
named nostra, could have been applied 
secundum regulam. But to my diagnosis 
the most serious complaints were; too 
many years and too little blood. Smoking 
for half a century during the greater 
part of his working hours, had uncovered 
his nerves so that they were not only a 
harp of a thousand strings, but a full 
band, playing funeral marches to his sus- 
ceptible fancy. 
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At length my fellow-voyagers returned, 
and were informed by me of the occa- 
sion of the visit, the unmerited praises 
with which our cabin had been filled, 
my ineffectual disclaimers, and the re- 
sult of my observations upon the case of 
our distinguished patient. 

New and more urgent appeals followed 
on the part of our visitors—new protes- 
tations on ours—received, as before, as 
proofs of nothing but modesty, the asso- 
ciate of merit, until at last, after consul- 
tation, we consented to accompany, the hy- 
pochondriacal Governor to his residence, 
some fifteen miles down the river; and, 
in exchange for the novelty of our expe- 
rience, to give him such good advice and 
teas as would, we thought, beneficially 
fit his case—a prescription which, we be- 
lieved, would not render us liable to an 
indictment in foro Egyptiaco for mal- 
practice, 

Stately was our convoy: the Gover- 
nor’s gaudily-rigged three boats, pro- 
pelled by smartly-dressed oarsmen, giv- 
ing barbaric pomp to our descent, while 
the ever-returning refrain to the one 
Arab song which seems to hover over 
every Nile craft, when in motion, blent 
in clanging dissonance from the various 
crews, and faded away amid the indis- 
tinctly-heard murmurs of the dense vil- 
lage population along the distant banks 
of the river. 

Our gubernatorial patient continued to 
have, during the passage, all the symp- 
toms for which Brandreth’s Pills or Hglm- 
bold’s Buchu are recommended by their 
enterprising proprietors; who, indeed, 
had felt these dangerous symptoms so 
long without coming to what he had 
daily expected for the past fifteen to 
twenty years, that it seemed as if Death 
had made a league with the doctors to 
let him alone to live out all his days. Of 
little was his Excellency disposed to talk 
except his ailments; and so we learned 
what a variety of notions on a single sub- 
ject could get into a Governor's head 
without any advantage to the undertaker 
when there is no physician to call in, In 
fact, if any additional reasons were ne- 
cessary to fortify us all in our determina- 
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tions not to be what the old gentleman 
insisted we were—his own case now 
supplied them. 

At last, about eight o’clock in the 
evening, we reached the landing place 
for the Governor’s residence. 

Forewarned by a special messenger, @ 
large number of retainers of his Excel- 
lency had gathered at the grassy pier, 
their ruddy torches flaming amid red tur- 
bans and crimson flowing costumes, and 
giving to the scene a certain picturesque- 
ness of effect. 

Four horses gayly caparisoned with 
bridles, smart with ribbons and bells, and 
housings of red cloth befrogged and fring- 
ed, and set off with burnished shovel- 
shaped stirrups, were held by four grooms. 
In a country where horses are as rare as 
camels with us, their appearance was de- 
signed as a specially emphasized honor to 
the renowned physicians who, in the 
eyes of the Governor, held the bridle of 
that great Pale Horse which seemed 
ever ready to carry him, Mazeppa-like, 
whither he would not, 

Two meek donkeys, only decently 
blanketed, stood near by. The horses 
were for the four young chaps constitut- 
ing our party—the donkeys for the aged 
Governor and his handsome son. Such 
was the expression of Oriental politeness 
and hospitality. In vain we remonstrat- 
ed—in vain we insisted upon reversing 
the order. Nothing could avail; and at 
length we were obliged to yield, and 
suffer ourselves to be mounted upon the 
high-stepping stallions; the Ruler and 
his son being placed astride the submis- 
sive and shorn little donkeys. 

The procession at length started for 
the Residency, about half a mile from 
the river, men with flambeaux preced- 
ing and following the Governor and our- 
selves. Pursuing narrow paths—for 
there are no carriage roads in all Egypt 
outside of Cairo and Alexandria——border- 
ing the artificial water ways used for 
irrigation, we soon reached the Gover- 
nor’s residence—a group of mud-built 
houses, the principal being one occupied 
by himself, and two or three appropriated 
to his legitimate wives and the women of 
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his harem, all surrounded by a high mud 
wall, topped out at short intervals by 
large, well-preserved crocodiles—rarities 
even in Upper Egypt. 

Dismounting, we were taken into a 
room, one quarter of which was covered 
with a board floor, raised about eight in- 
ches above the earthy surface, and car- 
peted; a few cushions upon it leaning 
against the wall. This comprised its fur- 
niture, although it was the ‘principal 
apartment. To this raised place, “ the 
upper seat,” we were led by the Gover- 
nor—himself and son, in spite of our re- 
monstrances and urgent invitation to sit 
upon the carpeted boards, taking their 
seats upon mats spread upon the bare earth 
below. Servants at once appeared, bear- 
ing pitcher, ewer, and napkins, one pour- 
ing water upon our hands held over the 
ewer supported by another attendant, and 
dried with napkins presented by a third. 
A smoking supper, consisting of boiled 
rice, a small Chimborazo, roast pieces of 
mutton—well seasoned and toothsome— 
boiled mutton, flat cakes of flour made of 
- wheat pounded in a mortar, and some 
sweet preserves,—was borne in on a very 
large tray provided with legs to raise it up 
to the level of the carpeted dais, and bal- 
anced on the head of the servant. The 
supper was set down on the earthy floor 
near the edge of our platform, and we bid- 
den with great ceremony to draw near and 
partake of it. 

To people prejudiced in favor of knives 
and forks, the business of eating without 
them issomewhat perplexing. But with- 
out discussing the question of the priority 
of invention—fingers or forks—we did 
manage with the former to dispose of a 
goodly amount of provender, although, it 
must be confessed, that our unshorn beards 
carried the evidences that we had not 
graduated at any Egyptian refectory. 

Our patient, we remarked, had not lost 
his appetite with his spirits, but was like 
most hypochondriacs, impressed with the 
advantages of eating liberally, whereat 
his physicians rejoiced greatly; for they 
knew then that he had a constitution and 
bye-laws enough tostand being doctored. 

The tray being cleared twice, water and 
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towels were again thoughtfully passed; 
and now hospitality having been dis- 
pensed, the physicians were, we felt, nat- 
urally expected to take up formally the 
case which had called them in. Some- 
what to our embarrassment, a Coptic 
scribe was summoned to write down 
the result of our'wise consultation. He 
appeared with a scroll of paper, a reed, 
pen, and a long brass ink-horn, doubt- 
less just like that used in the time of 
Ezekiel. Like so many of the Faculty 
whose places we were thus unwillingly 
called to fill, we continued to keep straight 
faces over this imputed wisdom, and en- 
deavored not to betray our ignorance nor 
upset our dignity before our trusting pa- 
tient. One great advantage possessed by 
us over our matriculated brethren was that 
our consultations could be carried on ina 
language wholly unintelligible to our em- 
ployers. 

Our opinion, after due conference, was 
formed and announced, and carefully taken 
down by the scribe; an opinion as was an 
opinion, we thought, and so did the Goy- 
ernor; and we being satisfied, what mat- 
ters the opinion of others upon it? But 
to evince our confidence in its sageness, 
I frankly and boldly avow it here, con- 
vinced that it is as good as two-thirds of 
those given by the members of the learned 
Academies of Medicine. 

In the first place, his Excellency—so it 
was written down—was not, in our judg- 
ment, as well as he might be; but then 
he gnight be sicker. Several organs 
seemed to be chronically involved ; but to 
a less extent than would have been the 
case had he been older, or feebler in 
strength, or had he indulged in vicious 
practices. On the whole we saw no cause 
for immediate apprehension. He might 
live a great many years; although life was 
never certain. It was necessary, in the 
second place, that his Excellency should 
keep up his spirits; very necessary. No 
medicine could effect this. It depended 
on himself; and as he was in such good 
hands, we did not doubt that he would 
succeed, Thirdly, we advised him earn- 
estly to leave off smoking ; a habit—which 
we took our pipes from our mouths to 
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stigmatize—as exceedingly injurious to 
health. Fourthly, we counseled him 
earnestly to avoid the heat of mid-day, 
and the chills of the evening air. And, 
finally, we urged him to have the brazier 
of charcoal, used by him in his sleeping- 
room for warmth, removed, and to obtain 
the desired heat by extra clothing. 

Such was our general advice, consider- 
ately recorded, and no doubt preserved 
until this day in the official archives. 

Knowing, however, that our patient 
would not be satisfied without some posi- 
tive remedies, we superintended putting 
on his feet some mild drafts, and gave him 
a decoction of hot penny-royal tea. One 
of our learned body suggested a mixture, 
not unfrequently taken at home for colds, 
and sometimes without colds, composed 
of one-third aqua vite, two-thirds aqua 
pura, and made palatable by a small por- 
tion of a saccharine substance, vulgarly 
called sugar, the entire composition being 
too commonly known as brandy and wa- 
ter; but this suggestion was at once voted 
down. 

Our distinguished patient was very de- 
sirous that we should prescribe for his fe- 
male household, several of whom were 
ill—one, a favorite Odalisque, very ill— 
but as we declared that we could not ven- 
ture to give our advice without seeing the 
patients, and getting from them accurate 
descriptions of their symptoms, the big- 
oted old Mohammedan preferred—as we 
well knew that he would prefer—to let 
his sick females take their chances with 
disease, rather than expose their faces to 
the view of strangers. 

After putting the Governor into his 
nightly quarters—a stretch-out upon a 
carpeted board, with a cushion under his 
head—we “turned,” not “in,” but down 
on our platform, using our cushions for 
pillows, congratulating ourselves upon 
our first medical efforts, but unanimously 
convinced that we must be off after 
breakfast in the morning, as well for the 
sake of our reputation as to avoid the 
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crowds of sick who, we well knew, 
would be brought to us for treatment. 

Scarcely had we risen in the morning 
from our hard couches, ere the Governor's 
son came to thank us for the comfortable 
night his father had passed, and for his 
general improvement. ‘Lucky, are we 
not?” said F, to the others in English. 
“Lucky ?” repeated S., “why don’t you 
call it ‘skill’—professional success ?” 

The Governor soon came up, and, after 
detailing his improved feelings, united 
with his son in imploring us to remain 
several days with them, promising us a 
crocodile hunt, and other liberal amuse- 
ments. We plead the urgency of our en- 
gagements—the necessity of our reaching 
Cairo as early as possible, This was met 
by an offer to send us forward by his own 
boats, or by horses on land. But, of 
course, we firmly declined; and after 
breakfast, and a visit to the sugar-mills 
and wheat-granaries of our patient, we 
were escorted back to our boat in the 
same grand style as we came the previous 
evening. 

As we were sitting in our own cabin 
dispensing the customary Eastern civility 
of pipes and coffee, we saw a troop of 
men approaching, some driving sheep, 
others laden with bags of rice, dates, 
oranges, sugar and other tropical produc- 
tious, which, upon inquiry, we found were 
destined as presents tous. These gifts far 
outmeasured our estimate of the value of 
our services. We felt quite content to 
cry quits, and give a receipt in full for 
medical attendance. Our firm refusals, 
to the great disgust of our cook, served 
to get rid of the sheep and the greater 
part of the fruits and grain; and for the 
little we were compelled to keep, we con- 
trived to return a fair equivalent, in a 
brace of pistols, powder and caps. 

Demonstrative as were our exchanges 
of offered heads and hearts at parting, 
sure I am that no young doctor was ever 
half so glad to get, as we to get rid of, a 
patient, 
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CAMILLE. 
BY MADAME DE GASPARIN, 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tue next morning, Camille, ready for 
war—who can tell why ?—was greatly as- 
tonished, on opening the door of the 
drawing-room, to meet no one to fight. 
Aunt Lise was knitting as usual belore 
the work-table. Delighted and disap- 
pointed, she did not exactly know which, 
Camille kept back the questions that rose 
to her lips. 

M. de Presle did not make his appear- 
ance till evening. He answered Camille's 
somewhat ceremonious bow by a respect- 
ful inclination of the head, seated himself 
by Aunt Lise, and began to talk of Edgar. 

Aunt Lise was not mistaken; he loved 
him; that was plainly to be seen. He 


loved him for his temerity and his uncalcu- 
lating rashness ; he loved him for his power 
of enjoying, for his bright spirit, for all 
sorts of things; youth, fair hopes, and the 
wish to be happy, blighted, as it would 


seem, in the Captain’s path. 

Days passed. Nought was changed or 
disturbed in the Manor House. Made- 
moiselle Bourgoin herself knew not whom 
to blame. Michel, a little disappointed, 
was only consoled when at five o'clock, 
standing, with his table set, in full dress 
before the sideboard, he saw Aunt Lise 
enter on the arm of the Viscount. 

Max did not wait so late. Early in the 
morning, he rushed to the porter’s lodge 
and beat the reveille, M. de Presle came 
down, and they went together to wander 
through the field. Max returned enthusi- 
astic about the Captain’s stories, his know- 
ledge, and his goodness; the vein was 
never exhausted. 

The Captain, somewhat cold in address- 
ing Camille, completely unbent when his 
attention was given to Aunt Lise. In- 
deed, he seemed to attend to no one else. 
If he had as yet held no yarn, Aunt Lise 
would never have dared put her skeins on 
the hands which had so lately held the 
revolver at the head of armed battalions. 
M, de Presle, attentive, and inspired with 
an almost filial veneration, gently replied 


to the innumerable questions of the old 
lady. 

Always at his ease, without familiarity, 
without stiffness, and perfectly simple, 
saying little about himself, not through 
dissimulation, but through indifference, a 
stranger, one would have said, to his own 
vicissitudes, a soldier whom life had not 
spared, sad under a show of carelessness, 
an indescribable, mysterious attraction 
enveloped his figure, which had risen up 
before Camille like the ancient sphynx be- 
fore the traveler, amidst the sands of the 
desert. 

The Captain was rarely moved. Once, 
however, urged by Max, he recounted the 
story of the heroic charge of the English 
squadrons, and the bravery that led them 
at one dash against the enemy’s walls, 
living, thundering, bristling with steel, 
furrowed with lightnings, in a whirlwind 
of bullets and grape. Then the Captain’s 
brow became radiant. “Wounded and 
decimated,” said he, “ they still went on. 
The earth was strewn with their dead, 
but they still went on; twice they charged, 
twice they broke through the Muscovite 
ranks ; the third time, a few panting horses 
were seen dragging after them a few 
corpses, and all was over!” 

Camille listened, hanging breathlessly 
on his lips. 

Then came the battle-fields, the de- 
formity of victory: The Captain pictured 
them to Max, who was intoxicated with 
powder and smoke. He showed him in 
a few grave words, impressed with sub- 
dued horror, those lives cut short by 
violence, those glassy eyes, threatening 
even in death, those hatreds petrified into 
eternal silence, those agonies of gaping 
wounds left unstanched, those tortures 
of thirst left unquenched, that desolation 
of the soul taking flight far from those it 
loves, and that bitterness of the last sigh 
breathed with no human ear to hear. 

The Captain buried his head on his 
hands. He, usually so cold and self-con- 
trolled, now execrated war. His burning 
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accents against the oppressors and in be- 
half of the oppressed, made Camille start. 
When he spoke of enslaved races, of sub- 
jugated peoples, of daily, common-place, 
and accepted injustice, at which none is 
troubled because all are guilty—when he 
spoke of those galley-slaves, coupled to- 
gether, life to life and hatred to hatred, 
chained on the board which serves as 
their couch, chained on the pallet in the 
hospital, chained in sickness, chained in 
death, treated like wild beasts, thrown, 
with what conscience is left them, into 
that sink where no victim can live ; when 
he spoke of that penal system, everywhere 
in vigor, which leaves the condemned at 
the mercy of a superintendent, an abso- 
lute master, the master of punishment, the 
master of the dungeon, the master of iron 
collars that fasten the prisoner to the wall, 
the master of irons that paralyze his 
arms, the master of the power to leave 
him, whatever may be the regulations, in 
the darkness of those sepulchres, in the 
terror of a hell without outlet, rebellious, 
impenitent, tortured, as long as a relic of 
humanity protests in the wretch under- 
going punishment, as long as the frenzy 
of despotism, exasperated by the audacity 
of the resistance of the weak to the 
strong, intoxicates the master with blood 
and makes him drunk with vengeance. 
Then the Captain found words; indignant 
bursts of eloquence escaped his lips, and 
a fire flashed from his eyes which made 
Max’s heart bound. 

Camille drew along breath, as if abroad 
horizon, suddenly illumined, had opened 
before her. 

At other hours, new and poetic vistas 
were unrolled under other skies. Often 
at evening, while the moon traced its vast 
curve, the Captain described the nights of 
the East. He told of the palm-trees in the 
desert, the cries of the Arab resounding 
from waste to waste, and the spring in the 
midst of the oasis, the spring which mir- 
rored constellations unknown to our skies. 

Aunt Lise did not lose a single one of the 
Captain’s words, when he addressed her, 

“T should think so!” exclaimed Max. 
“A man who led the charge amidst the 
thunders of Inkermann |” 
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One day Max, filled with enthusiasm 
by the generous compassion of the Cap- 
tain, persuaded Camille to scrape lint for 
the Turks. “For those poor Turks, aban- 
doned by all, whom no fraternal gift comes 
to succor, and who suffer and die without 
& murmur, not through a bestial fatalism, 
but through that absolute submission to 
the Supreme Ruler of things, the most 
sublime of philosophies.” “God forgive 
me,” grumbled Mademoiselle Bourgoin, 
who heard him, “he will make us all 
pagans,” 

But when it became necessary for her 
to give her beautiful linen, the finest she 
had, for Camille would have it so, to make 
bandages in honor of the Turks—when she 
saw her young mistress’s slender fingers 
busied in drawing the threads—Max, that 
restless spirit whom it had lately been 
impossible to hold in one place, keeping 
her company for two hours; the Captain, 
that emissary of darkness, trying his san- 
guinary hands thereon; Michel, that great 
simpleton, in ecstasies; and Aunt Lise, 
that angel of heaven, without prudence 
or malice, contenting herself with sighing 
gently, and murmuring, “The Eternal 
reigns!’ Mademoiselle Bourgoin lost 
patience. Manor-House, Collegian, Ca- 
mille, Aunt Lise, Michel, and the lodge- 
keeper into the bargain, this miscreant 
would ruin every one, she declared openly, 
and she washed her hands of it. 

Happily, Aunt Lise was deaf. She 
heard nothing of this tirade but a con- 
fused murmur, which did not disturb the 
serenity of her soul. 


CHAPTER V. 


CamILLe was no longer afraid. M. de 
Presle’s reserve, his very coldness, restor- 
ed that perfect naturalness, the sweet 
appanage of ignorance, and the highest 
claim of youth. 

She had resumed her airy footstep, her 
rambles in the garden, and her teasing of 
Max. She flitted about lightly and care- 
lessly, crowding the old drawing-room 
vases with sheafs of pinks and armfuls of 
roses. Then, throwing a kiss to Aunt 
Lise, she in an instant was over the mea- 
dows and in the village; and when by 
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chance she met the Captain, she greeted 
him with a merry burst of laughter. 

What had she to fear? Was not M. de 
Presle her brother’s companion! He, an 
infidel? At this question Camille paused, 
and innumerable thoughts thronged her 
heart; but from this heart rose an im- 
petuous, half-formed prayer, a supplica- 
tion, a cry of victory, she knew not what; 
the’ thoughts took flight, and she pur- 
sued her way, singing some martial 
march, 

The same question propounded itself 
to Aunt Lise’s simple mind ; M. de Presle, 
a Deist ? What, that man, alwaysso gentle, 
who listened to her, to whom she listened, 
and who had such pity for the oppressed ? 

One evening, Aunt Lise took courage. 
As the captain was preparing to return 
to the cottage, “ Monsieur de Presle,” she 
said, trying to steady her voice, “ before 
leaving us, let us all implore God's blessing. 
Will you stay?” 

The Captain bowed. 

This evening, Aunt Lise opened her 
Bible with a burst of gratitude. Her 
humble brow was raised, and her eyes 
shone with celestial light. She read; 
M. de Presle listened attentively. She 
prayed, all knelt, the Captain alone re- 
mained standing. 

This was a protest; Aunt Lise under- 
stood it. But he had been present at the 
family worship, and the Lord was om- 
nipotent! 


CHAPTER VI. 

To scrape lint for the Turks was ad- 
mirable; nevertheless Max, whose zeal 
began to slacken a little, left it one morn- 
ing to look out on the mountain. 

“Cousin! let us have one of our ram- 
bles up yonder with the Captain! Only 
ourselves, Camille; will you go to-mor- 
row, before dawn?” 

Dawn had appeared, and sunrise also, 
before the three set out. 

The new-mown hay festooned the mea- 
dows with long, fragrant swaths, Alas! 
at the same stroke, many lives had been 
mown down; many poor insects, scorched 
by the broad light of the day, or over- 
taken by the cold of the night, had seen 
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their beautiful palaces with verdant pilas- 
ters, their pavilions with starry canopies, 
their perfumed jungles, and their retreats 
resounding with so many harmonious con- 
certs, transformed into a gloomy desert, 
without shelter or shade, which they no 
longer recognized, and where they must 
die. 

“ A battle-field!” thought the captain. 

Bah! who reflected on the calamities 
of this little world? Not Camille, still 
less Max. They went on with elastic 
tread. The quail was calling among the 
grain; the pavilions of firs rose before 
them, their huge trunks were bathed with 
a gentle light which fell from the arch 
above, and filled the temple with its thou- 
sand columns, while the thick, velvety 
moss which carpeted the mountain slopes 
from top to bottom, caressed the eye with 
its soft tints, and deadened the sound of 
the footsteps. 

He who has not seen you, temples of 
our forests, he who has not walked in this 
Elysian atmosphere, in this deadsilence, 
amid these golden lights, in your perennial 
peace, in the eternal freshness of your 
beauty, has not yet met the highest im- 
print of the supreme majesty of God. 

All were silent. The Captain uncovered 
his head. At times an opening above in 
the dome admitted golden rays. Then 
the tree-trunks were lighted up as far as 
the eye could reach. Marked with trails 
of white light at the beginning of the foot- 
path, scarcely touched with a luminous 
dart in proportion as they receded, and 
skimmed by a wan ray in the depth of 
the forest, they gave the idea of unfathom- 
able darkness. 

In this manner they continued their 
course. 

When they again found the sunshine 
and the rooks, and it became necessary 
to climb, their gayety returned. M. de 
Presle did not draw back, as Max had 
hoped—he, a convalescent, accustomed to 
the plains! Camille also had laughed a little 
on thinking of the crevices and break-neck 
places among the stones. But the Captain, 
tranquil and sure of himself, with agile 
tread went everywhere. More than once 
Camille felt his hand stretched toward 
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her, and more than once she supported 
herself by its aid. 

When the three reached the pasture, 
all constraint had disappeared, all embar- 
rassment had vanished, their hearts beat at 
ease, and their brows were uplifted with 
the royalty of happiness, For you must 
know that on these heights we breathe 
a more elastic and freer air. Many corro- 
ding thoughts, many cares vanish. The 
conventional air seems to have fallen away 
from us. The fear that oppressed us in 
the valley, the ambition that haunted us, 
disappear here on this grassy turf, stretch- 
ing far as the eye can reach, on these 
summits that carve out their profiles at 
random, in this vast desert, in this abso- 
lute solitude, and under this radiant sky, 
and our soul regains its freedom. There 
we are the sons of God, the master; our 
rulers cease to tyrannize over us; our 
brow is uplifted, our chest dilates; we 
are no longer slaves, but children and 
monarchs; the heavens are near and the 
earth far away! We see naught of it 
but aérial crests, sown with flowers. We 
walk, and know no fatigue. Life-giving 
breezes caress our face. Nothing saddens 
our eyes—neither deformity, nor wretch- 
edness, nor cruelty. Nothing casts down 
the heart or appals it. Everything is 
penetrated with light; everything is sim- 
plified by the remoteness of men; every- 
thing is illumined by the proximity of 
God. Words, too, come to the lips as 
they are conceived by the heart. Re- 
serve has been left below in the mists of 
the plain. We are our real selves, with- 
out thinking thereon. 

Camille, Max, and the Captain, all three 
intoxicated with delight, and again be- 
come children, walked, ran, hurled chal- 
lenges at each other, and burst into loud 
shouts of laughter. They flung tufts of 
broad-leaved gentian at each other. They 
mowed down the flexible thyrses of the 
willow-herb, which wave their pink 
flowers covered with butterflies all day 
in the mountain glades; they gathered 
sheaves of the Turk’s cap, with its red 
bells; they plucked the troglius with its 
golden balls, which discreetly closes its 
brocaded curtains round the belated bee; 
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and now they trod on a short grass, from 
which brown, velvety spikes, perfumed 
with vanilla, shot up at random. 

How pleasant it was to wander thus! 
The Captain, another man, seemed buried 
in forgetfulness of the universe. He 
fixed on Camille a frank, trusting, trans- 
parent glance—an honest and manly 
glance—and this glance alone inspired 
her with profound tranquillity. 

None of them looked beyond the pres- 
ent moment. Why think of the night? 
the day was at hand, the glorious day, 
enveloped in azure, with a light and joy 
which seemed destined to be lengthened 
out to eternity. 

When they descended again into one of 
the sheltered corners, under the young 
beeches—a garden where all the mountain 
plents were tangled together—when they 
seated themselves on-the grass, bowed in 
some sort beneath the weight of this per- 
fect bliss, too heavy for our weak hearts— 
when Max, whose contemplation did not 
last long, trifling here and there, bent his 
way toward the chalets, Camille, suddenly 
looking at the captain, said: 

“Ts it not so? You love God!” 

M. de Presle started, and was silent for 
amoment; then looking in turn at Camille, 
answered, “‘ Yes.” : 

Camille, by an involuntary impulse, 
grasped his hand. 

“T was sure’ of it!” she exclaimed; 
“and you belong to the Lord!” 

Victor bent his brows, but the young 
girl did not perceive it. She still held his 
hand; she still pursued her hopes; her 
heart, her faith, the fears that had troubled 
her, found utterance. 

“You love the Lord! So do I, with 
all my soul, It was so painful to me to 
be silent with you. To love God is hap- 
piness; there is none other. To love 
Christ, to worship Him and serve Him, is 
everything ; it is life itself!” 

Camille went on in the exaltation of her 
joy, a joy of which she was not fully cer- 
tain, and to which she clung with all the 
power of her will. But the hand which 
she held suddenly grew cold and trembled 
in her own. 


“You are mistaken, Camille!” The 
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Captain’s voice was slow and grave. “I 
am not the man that you take me for.” 

Camille felt the chill of this speech 
before really comprehending it. 

“T believe in God.” There was a 
silence. “TI believe in none other.” 

“In none other!” repeated Camille, 
ill-assured by what she had just heard. 

The Captain turned pale. 

“T honor him whom you worship.” 

“Christ, then, is not your God?” 

“He is the holiest of men.” 

“Then you do not pray to him?” 

“T pray no longer.” 

“You pray no longer?” 

“ Listen, Camille, inasmuch as I must 
speak atsome time.” The Captain’s tone 
became austere, and almost harsh. “I 
prayed twice. God did not hear my 
prayer; I pray no longer.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Camille, “He hears 
my prayers.” 

“Have you implored him?” said the 
Captain, suddenly rising, and facing the 
young girl—“ have you implored him to 
spare a beloved life? Have you seen 
this life fade away and dissolve in spite 
of your tears and cries? Have your 
hands, stretched to heaven, fallen back 
upon a lifeless corpse, the corpse of your 
mother, who was carried far away from 
you?” 

“No,” replied Camille, simply, “ my 
father and mother quitted me when I was 
a child.” 

“Have you asked for faith? Have you 
implored it of him who is said to give it? 
Have you entreated the Eternal with 
tears to reveal himself to you?” 

“Yes,” said Camille, with a swelling 
heart, “Yes, and God has granted my 
prayer. I have supplicated him and he 
has heard me. I have encountered doubts, 
and he has dispelled them; in my conflicts, 
he has given me the victory ! ” 

M. de Presle smiled, as if the conflicts 
of this soul, scarcely blossomed under the 
morning beams, appeared to him like 
child’s play. 

“Well,” he replied, gently, “try again, 
Camille; ask God to make me a Chris- 
tian!” 

Camille kept silence. 
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“My poor soul is not worth the trouble ; 
is it not so, Camille?” 

The young girl raised her large, frank 
eyes to his face. “I have prayed for you 
for a long time,” she said. 

M. de Presle looked at her sadly. “ For 
me you will obtain nothing, Camille,” he 
replied. 

Camille, moved to the inmost depths of 
her being, made no response. 

“T have sought, I seek no longer,” re- 
sumed the Captain, slowly. ‘“ On the part 
of God, of your God, of the God who in- 
terests himself in the fate of men, who 
grieves at their ills, and who bends his ear 
to listen to their complaints, all is over. 
That heaven is closed tome, I acknowl- 
edge a sovereign ruler of things, a supreme 
will and goodness; for the master who 
has power to crush bis creatures supports 
and even protects them, This God is 
mine; I revere him. Hidden as he is in 
the depths of the unfathomable skies, I 
do not weary myself in vain efforts to 
reach him. His decrees are sacred to me, 
and I submit to them; they emanate from 
irrefragable wisdom. I love him as we 
love the essence itself of life, the Creator 
of the universe—as we love the sun. He 
has been harsh to me. But wherefore 
should the arbiter of worlds trouble him- 
self about the fate of a worm? A day 
brings us hither, a day carries us away ; 
whatever is, is good.” 

“Do you not believe, then, in forgive- 
ness; doyou not believe in the happiness 
to come; do you not believe in the re- 
union of friends in heaven?” 

The Captain shook his head. 

“ Are you resolved, then, never to meet 
your mother again?” 

“Camille!” he exclaimed, then stop- 
ped short. 

“ She believed!” pursued Camille, en- 
thusiastically. ‘She believed! your si- 
lence tells me so; she prayed for her son 
—for you, M. de Presle—and you will feel, 
I prophesy to you, the power of her faith ! ” 

And Camille—her heart palpitating 
with indignation, pity, wounded pride, 
and a passionate desire to save this de- 
spairing soul, the recesses of which had 
been suddenly revealed to her, continued 
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—M. de Presle, listen to me, in turn! 
My God is mine and I amhis. He is the 
God of the humble, the God that dries up 
tears, the God that will restore us our 
dead. I believe in Christ, the Saviour. 
He met me when I was pursuing my way, 
lost and wicked like you; for neither did 
Tlove him. He stooped ; he stretched his 
hands, his wounded hands, to me, and 
opened to me the heavens. He is my 
lord and master; I have his forgiveness, 
and he my promise; he is my God, and 
I will serve no other!” 

Camille fell back exhausted on the turf. 

She was beautiful in her youthful faith 
—a clear, strong conviction, which doubt- 
ed nothing, and was disturbed by nothing 
—ignorant, perchance presumptuous, too 
sure of itself, too quickly exasperated, 
merciless to hesitation and cruel to skep- 
ticism, but frank, healthy, and wholly im- 
pulsive. 

And how many times, in our bark, 
tossed by contrary winds, have we not 
turned our eyes toward that beautiful 
morning of our convictions—teward that 
time when we set out, under full sail, on 
a sea bathed with light, and gliding over 
the unruffled azure, took it upon ourselves 
to defy tempests, to wish for hurricanes, 
and to brave the enemy! 

Victor was silent. A storm was raging 
in his heart, but he was master of his 
emotions. After some moments’ silence, 
he fixed a long and earnest gaze on the 
young girl. “ Thanks, Camille!” said he, 
extending his hand to her. “You are 
happy. May God, your God, guard well 
your happiness.” 

A tear fell from Camille’s eyes. 

Max appeared. All then quitted the 
shelter of the beeches and the high pas- 
tures. No more was said. Max himself 
submitted, without understanding it, to 
the influence of the cloud that had passed 
over theirsky. And when they returned 
at evening their faces were so sad that 
aunt Lise, terrified, exclaimed, “‘ Has any 
mnisfortune occurred ?” 


CHAPTER VII, 


MisrortuneE! no. 
Can we be in danger of misfortune in- 
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deed, when weare pressing onward, with- 
out thought of halting; when our hopes 
are not blighted ; when our wings are not 
drooping; when the morning dews are 
besprinkling our path with diamonds re- 
flecting all the colors of the rainbow ? 

Camille, leaning on the window-sill 
during the first hours of the night, soon 
shook off the melancholy. The heavens 
spoke to her, in their magnificence, of the 
power of God, as the gentle breezes spoke 
to her of his goodness. All was triumph- 
ant in this wondrous moonless night, illu- 
mined with thousands of constellations, 
And there was also something like tri- 
umph in the heart of the young girl. 
She had confessed her faith. Her God, 
who bore no resemblance to the pale, dim, 
lustreless deity of the philosophers, her 
God, content with her, would know how 
to prove his existence to rebellious 
spirits ! 

She dreamed, her gaze lost in the starry 
depths. Her youthful brow seemed 
crowned with a halo of victory. She had 
grown, and, conscious of her strength, she 
bent from the luminous heights where she 
was walking, with brow erect, and beck- 
oned to the poor wandering soul, lost 
amid the icy regions of doubt. 

In the morning Camille’s face still wore 
its glorious radiance. Michel, who was 
awaiting her, napkin on arm, looked at 
her with an astonished air as she entered, 
proud and beaming. 

“ Does not Mademoiselle know ?” 

“What, Michel ?” 

“ But Mademoiselle was surely inform- 
ed!” 

“T! of what?” 

“That the old keeper was near dying.” 

Camille started. 

“The Viscount watched with him.” 

“™M. de Presle!” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle. When the Vis- 
count returned lastevening, tired and sad 
—for he suffers, Mademoiselle—he found 
the keeper asbadashecouldbe. The old 
man could neither speak nor stir. Then, 
Mademoiselle, you should have seen the 
Viscount! He took him in his arms, 
Mademoiselle, like a child, put him to 
bed, and brought him to his senses—and 
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so gently! Toward midnight, the disease 
turned for the better. The Viscount dis- 
missed us all, and stayed alone with him. 
The doctor said this morning, ‘If it had 
not been for the Viscount, it would be all 
over with poor Jacques!’” 

The honest man might have gone on a 
long time. Camille did not proffer a syl- 
lable. She stood motionless, her eyes 
fixed on one spot, and her heart agi- 
tated by a thousand thoughts. Yes, she 
had been informed. She remembered 
itnow. She had even prescribed some- 
thing and recommended that care should 
be taken of him, after which, she, the 
Christian, while an old servant was dy- 
ing, had abandoned herself to the en- 
chantment of her reverie! And he who 
had consoled the sufferer, he who had 
wiped the sweat of death from his brow, 
was M. de Presle, the philosopher, the 
doubter ! 

She detested herself—oh, so cordially ! 
What would he think of her convictions? 
What opinion would he conceive of a 
faith so powerless in charity ? 

At this instant M. de Presle appeared, 
as simple as was his wont. Aunt Lise 
hastened to him, moved by the events of 
the night, exclaiming, 

“Well done, my child!” 

At this kindly speech, M. de Presle 
paused on the threshold. 

“Yes, feign estonishment! ” cried Aunt 
Lise; “we know what you have been 
doing—tired as you were, how you have 
passed the night!” 

“Who told you that ?” asked the Cap- 
tain, in an abrupt tone. 

“Who? The doctor, Michel, every- 
body.” 

“Tt is too much fuss for nothing.” He 
smiled, and began to talk of something 
else. 

Camille was silent. A furtive glance 
shot from under her eyelashes in the di- 
rection of M.de Presle. This timid, this 
humiliated glance, could he have seen it, 
might have lighted up the Captain’s brow. 
But neither on this day, nor the following 
ones, did Victor seem to care for any one 
but the keeper and Aunt Lise. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In the heats of summer, about the mid- 
dle of the month of August, torrents of 
rain at times cast a gloom over the moun- 
tain regions; gusts of wind whistle furi- 
ously through the trees; the atmosphere 
is heavy with masses of clouds, and hoar 
frosts, come from no one knows where— 
perchance from some iceberg just dis- 
solving in the Arctic seas—suddenly over- 
take both plants and men. 

We have winter without the glitter of 
the snow, without the sweets of the fireside, 
Seized in the midst of the season of bloom, 
Nature becomes crisp and withered. The 
limbs, gently relaxed by the summer's 
heat, stiffen and become contracted. The 
soul seems wrapped in a winding-sheet. 
The heavy hours drag their slow weight 
along. 

It is then that the truly brave are 
known—those beings superior to the 
weather, those rulers who see the rain 
fall and hear the winds blow, indifferent to 
the vicissitudes of the atmosphere ; those 
firmly-rooted natures that can neither be 
shaken by the tempest nor saddened by 
the mist, and near whom the weaknesses 
of humanity dare not venture. 

Victor was one of these. While Ca- 
mille wandered about disconsolate, and 
Max yawned vacantly, Victor, as ener- 
getic as ever, labored with courage. 

One morning he entered, his arms 
loaded with books, He set to work at 
Latin zealously with Max. He offered 
Aunt Lise to arrange the semblance of a 
library, buried in the recesses of the 
Manor-House. Camille, who had drawn 
near, asked if her help was wanted. 

“Of course,” answered Max. 

How many old books were moved, what 
clouds of long undisturbed dust took flight! 

M. De Presle stood on the ladder, while 
Camille, at the bottom, stretched out her 
hands full of books to him, or flitted to or 
from the piles on the floor. They opened 
the volumes at random, and marveled 
at their superannuated style, or amused 
themselves with the quaint engravings. 
Discoveries were not lacking. The rain 
might fall, and the clouds gather their 
dark columns! At evening, weary with 
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delight, they displayed the treasure-store 
to Aunt Lise, who, disdainful of the fine 
writings of the wits, shook her head and 
murmured, “ Vanity of Vanities!” 

Then M. de Presle, opening an old 
Corneille, read those heroic lines, vi- 
brating with the melody of his manly 
voice. Max’s heart kindled with noble 
fire. Camille, her fingers motionless on 
the work which was falling from them, 
contemplated his martial visage, and list- 
ened to his impassioned, yet restrained 
accents, which seemed replete with secret 
ardor. 

Two or three times the Captain’s eyes 
fell on this young, dreamy countenance, 
so completely absorbed; he turned pale, 
and his voice suddenly trembled. 

Then they set to work to study; they 
took up geology and history. They read 
foreign poems— Lalla Rookh and the bal- 
lad of Lenore. Camille breathlessly fol- 
lowed the mysteries of the Veiled Proph- 
et through the magic spells of the East. 
She gathered up the tear of the Peri, 
borne to heaven by the angels; she 
bounded forward, with Lenore, on the 
pale horse of the betrothed, and felt an 
indescribable, mad happiness, an inde- 
scribable intoxication of idolatrous joy, 
as the terrible refrain, 

“ Huzzal the dead ride swiftly!” 
scanned the infernal gallop, as if the bot- 
tomless pit itself, with a loved one, must 
have its mysterious delights ! 

The young girl admired without meas- 
ure, This poetry, abruptly revealed by 
sudden flashes, carried her to unknown 
spheres, the splendors of which dazzled 
her. 

In the regions of thought, knowledge, 
and will, the Captain marched before as 
the: leader; to follow him, Camille was 
forced to make an effort to look higher 
than herself. It was a new and charming 
sensation, which gave the young girl all 
the grace of a woman. But when this 
sort of mastership was established in the 
moral domain, when Camille saw the 
Captain more prompt than she in devo- 
tion, more tender to the weaknesses of 
Aunt Lise, more submissive to disappoint- 
ments, more forgetful of himself, inspired 
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with a more absolute modesty, problems 
were awakened in her which disturbed 
her rest. 

Once, she endeavored to resume the 
subject touched upon on the mountain. 

“To live without prayer!” she exclaim- 
ed, in amoment of unreserved confidence, 
“is frightful—it is impossible—I can nev- 
er understand it!” 

Victor frowned. 

“There has been atime,” said he, “ when 
I could not have understood it either.” 

“You have asked wrongly!” 

“ Refusals teach one to be silent.” 

“This is pride.” 

“Tt is resignation. Moreover, Camille, 
do not pity me too much. I, too, have my 
peace. I float at chance on the bosom of 
my destiny, The strong wind that raises 
the tempest sometimes falls, the waves are 
lulled, and we glide along, with eyes 
closed, over the calm and transparent 
zones,” 

“ But we must open our eyes, we must 
see the trnth, we must conquer it.” 

“Do not reawaken me, Camille!” The 
young girl blushed. “ Besides, I am 
something of a Turk, as you know. For 
to-day, thank God; for to-morrow, God 
is Great. Allah kerim!” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Srrance to say, that superiority of M. 
de Presle, which so greatly disturbed the 
soul of Camille, left Aunt Lise’s spirit at 
peace. She had lived longer, she had 
suffered more, her better-tempered faith 
was more tranquil. Her heart expanded 
freely amidst goodness likea flower amidst 
sunshine. 

Then she had aconviction—a conviction 
all her own—not very orthodox in the sight 
of theologians, but which she had drawn 
from the contemplation of the ways of the 
Deity. The Holy Ghost, that Creator 
which stretches its way over the darkness 
of chaos, that burning love which warmed 
it, that light which made the stars shoot 
forth in its midst—the Holy Ghost itself 
acts without their perceiving it on many 
hearts that believe themselves abandoned, 
Many acts of charity are brought forth 
under this ardent pressure, many pure 
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flames are kindled by this vivifying fire, then murmur, “he is advancing, he will 
many sighs are exhaled—despairing and soon be there!” 
rebellious murmurs—which are the first Yes, if to cherish the gentle old woman, 
stammerings of a soul wearied of doubts, if to admire her humble courage, if to 
a soul that calls, a heart which Christ will respect her tranquil and certain faith, if 
answer ! to follow her with a softened eye, when, 

Thusthought Aunt Lise. Asweetsmile at evening, with her dark lantern in her 
parted her lips; she beckoned to Victor, hand, she knocked at the poorest houses 
who came and seated himself by her, and of the village, if to feel himself sadder in 
read him a few sacred words. He lis- the midst of this peaceful atmosphere— 
tened, at times casting down his head, if all this was to advance, Victor was 
buried in thought. perhaps advancing. 

“He is advancing,” Aunt Lise would (To be continued.) 


————??o—— 


THE BIRD, THE CHORISTER, AND THE ANGELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHRONIOLES OF THE SCHONBERG COTTA FAMILY.” 
i, 
Singine, singing in the April copses, 
Brimful of delight, 
For his joy the bird found day too little, 
Sang into the night. 


Till the music, lavishly outpouring 
From one lowly nest, 

Filling all the region with its sweetness, 
Floated east and west. 


And the wondering city thronged to listen, 
Dullest hearts were stirred ; 

Hidden in his photosphere of gladness, 
Little recked the bird. 


In his solitude of joy enfolded, 
Rapturously alone; 

Thousand, thousands might be there to listen, 
He but sang for one! 


II. 
Singing, singing in the great cathedral, 
Clothed within with joy, 
As without in whitest raiment festal, 
Carolled glad the boy. 


Through the floods of many waters choral, 
Rose that one pure voice, 

Clear as church-bells through a city’s murmurs, 
Pealed “ Rejoice, rejoice.” 


Soaring, soaring through the soaring arches, 
Joyous as a bird, 

Raining thence in streams of rapturous music, 
Dullest hearts were stirred ; 


And from far and wide the people gathered, 
In a listening throng; 

While the child sang praise to God eternal, 
They still praised his song. 
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II. 
Weeping, weeping on his couch at even, 
Weary sank the boy, 
“ All the joy is gone from all my singing, 
All the old free joy.” 


“ Like a roof of stone the people’s praises, 
Shut me from the light; 
Take, oh! take the praise away, but give me, 
Give the lost delight.” 


“ Soars my voice, my heart can soar no longer, 
Now no longer free; 
Like a discord jarring through Thy praises, 
Grates the praise of me; 
Oh, that as a little bird, unnoticed, 
I might sing to Thee!” 


Weeping, weeping on his lone couch lowly, 
Till to sleep he wept, 

Loving, loving watched above the angels, 
Smiling as he slept. 


(Never roof of stone, or glory, heaven 
From their vision kept !) 

Down the night on him from choirs celestial, 
Long a glory swept; 


Singing, singing songs that spoke Creation’s 
Speechless ecstacy ; 

All the world was looking up to listen; 
They looked up to see! 


Following upward songs and looks of angels 
In his dream, the boy 

Drank for one unutterable moment 
Of the Well of joy. 


Gazed one moment on the Face whose glory 
Wakes the World’s great hymn, 

Felt it one unutterable moment, 
Bent in love on him; 

In that look felt heaven, earth, men, and angels, 
Distant grow, and dim. 


On the morrow in the great Cathedral 
Sang he glad and free; 

With the freedom of the bird who owneth 
Worlds within one tree; 

With the freedom of the holy angels, 
The Face of God who see. 


Singing, singing ’midst the thronging thousands, 
Rapturously alone, 

Myriad, myriads to his song might listen, 
Still he sang for One. 


In that joy as in a light sphere folded, 
By that love made free, 

Singing thus for One for all was singing, 
Lifting all to Thee. 
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THROUGH THE ROOF. 


Dress-PARADE was just over. The last 
notes of the post band lingered along the 
face of the Arkansas River, mingled with 
the creeping fog of the autumn evening, 
and the short, deep peal of the “sunset 
gun” came back, mellowed and softened, 
from the wooded hills, behind which the 
red glow was already fading into colder 
purple. 

The short twilight of that latitude was 
fast deepening into night as. Captain 
Blake and I, his lieutenant, left the last 
traces of the little town which was occu- 
pied by our regiment, the 100th Illinois 
Cavalry, and struck into the secluded 
forest road which led up into the heart 
of the tall hills five or six miles away. 

Captain Blake was decidedly a military 
fop. He always wore faultless uniform, 
and on all proper occasions his delicate 
white fingers were encased in tan-colored 
kids, produced from some mysterious 
nook of his baggage, the sources of supply 
whereof, during nearly four years of cam- 
paigning, remained as undiscoverable to 
his brother officers as the authorship of 
Junius, His hair was long and flowing, 
and he never indulged in the négligé of 
blouse or citizen’s linen sack. But his 
courage had been proved more than once, 
and many of his ruder companions had 
learned to their cost that under the kid 
gloves slumbered muscles of steel. 

This evening, like all others, found him 
buttoned to the chin in spotless blue. My 
own attire, on the contrary, was that of 
the ordinary citizen. I was too prudent, 
or cowardly, ever to go out of range of 
our guns, in that bush-whacker country, 
wearing the national uniform. 

Three miles from the post, with two or 
three faithful old servants—the last of a 
huge plantation corps—lived a youthful 
widow and her still more youthful un- 
married sister. The husband of the for- 
mer had been a Unionist, and one of the 
earliest victims of the remarkable mania 
for murder which marked the outbreak 
of the great rebellion, and, in some locali- 
ties, continued to its close. There were 
two brothers also, one of whom was said 


to be away in Virginia with Lee, and the 
other, a sulky-looking boy of sixteen, 
lounged about the old place, and was 
sometimes suspected of guerrilla pro- 
clivities. 

It was to visit these two charming 
women—for charming in its highest sense 
they were—that Captain Blake and I 
turned our horses’ heads up that dusky 
forest road and left behind the pro- 
tection of our friendly guns. We had 
taken the same ride often during the 
preceding three or four months, and had 
never met with any symptom of danger, 
though it was said that a band of bush- 
whackers had a rendezvous some miles 
farther out. Several months before we 
had had some rough experiences of war- 
fare, but we had just passed through a 
long, quiet summer. Away in Virginia 
the tremendous battles of the Wilderness 
filled one with a sort of shivering awe of 
their impassive director, and farther south, 
men listened wonderingly to the chivalric 
story of Alatoona and Peach Tree Creek 
and Kenesaw. Even on our side of the 
Mississippi, Shelby occasionally dashed in 
on the railway outlet from Little Rock, 
or Ganeau’s “ Texas Brigade” provoking- 
ly “gobbled” a Fort Smith camp imme- 
diately on the heels of the departing 
paymaster. But in our little post we had 
dreamed away the whole summer in the 
dull routine of garrison life, without even 
an alarm to break the monotony. 

And so we cantered along the darken- 
ing way with the same nonchalant as- 
surance with which we would have gone 
out from our Illinois homes for an even- 
ing ride. Arrived near the gateway 
of the farm, following a habit formed 
when we began our visits, we turned 
short into the dense wood opposite, and, 
concealing our horses in its depths, pro- 
ceeded on foot to the house. The sulky 
boy was hanging lazily over the gate as 
we passed in, and greeted us with a gruff 
“ How are ye,” and a jerk of his thumb 
toward the house when we inquired for 
his sisters. Farther up the path we met 
old Harry, one of the servitors about the 
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place, who accosted us pleasantly, and 
then, coming closer, said confidentially, 
that he had seen four or five “ mighty 
suspicious lookin’ chaps ” riding past the 
house two or three times on the prece- 
ding day, and he thought that some of 
Buck Brown’s “ whackers ” were about. 

We were alone and totally unarmed. 
A sudden sense of danger struck me like 
a chill, and I at once suggested to the 
Captain that, as our friends did not yet 
know of our arrival, we should return to 
our horses and ride back to our regiment, 
postponing our visit to some more aus- 
picious occasion. He, however, rather 
laughed at what he termed my nervous- 
ness, and argued that as the boy had al- 
ready seen us we would be heartily 
laughed at on our next visit if we did 
not at least show ourselves to the sisters, 
if only for ten minutes. Knowing into 
what colossal proportions the Captain's 
ten minutes were likely to expand, I ad- 
hered to my suggestion; and during the 
short conference which followed we 
walked back to the gate. The boy was 
gone, and assuming that he had gone to 
the house by some other path, and, prob- 
ably, had already apprised the inmates 
of our presence, we turned again and 
walked without further hesitation to the 
door. 

At the beginning of the war the manor- 
house of the plantation had been burned, 
and its proprietor murdered as an aboli- 
tionist, and the family were now living 
in an old tenant-house, which was of logs 
and built in a manner familiar throughout 
the West and Southwest. A wide pas- 
sage-way, roofed and floored, but not 
inclosed at the ends, ran transversely 
through the centre, on one side of which 
were a kitchen anda living-room, and on 
the other, three or four small sleeping- 
rooms. All these rooms opened into the 
passage-way above named, and in none 
of them was there any other door, In 
the passage-way itself were kept harness, 
saddles, hoes, spades, and a variety of 
out-door implements. 

Inside the sitting-room there was 
warmth and light and pleasant welcome. 
There, too, the widow, with a tinge of 
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anxiety, mentioned the suspicious horse- 
men of the day before. Again the chill 
ran over me, and the impulse to return 
at once came stronger than ever. But 
the merry-hearted sister and the gallant 
Captain laughed our fears to scorn, and 
declared the horsemen were but idle 
negroes or strolling Federal soldiers. 
These latter I knew they were not. But 
we were within the charmed circle. The 
temptation to stay was present, visible, 
glowing with beauty and welcome. The 
possible danger was remote—barely sus- 
pected, if even that. Is it any wonder 
we stayed ? 

“ At all events,” said the widow, “T'll 
go and have Will keep a good lookout 
while: you are here, and report at once 
anything suspicious he may see.” 

With these words she passed out of the 
room, but after a brief absence returned 
with the intelligence that Will was no- 
where to be found, and that his saddle 
and bridle also had disappeared from the 
passage-way. 

“Then of course,” said the younger 
sister, ‘‘ Will has gone up to the Brown 
place to see Charlic, and if anything is 
astir in the country, those two boys will 
be sure to discover it and let you know.” 

“Yes,” replied the widow, musingly, 
“it must be so. Anyhow, it will be safe 
for you to stay a little while, till the Cap- 
tain sings us one or two of those German 
ballads,” 

Captain Blake was no mean pianist, 
and perhaps there is no better evidence 
of the fascination which led him to this 
rude farmhouse, than the fact that, being 
such, he could, without wincing, sit down 
to an old, asthmatic melodeon, and faith- 
fully essay to accompany his voice in 
some of the quaint ballads of the Father- 
land. 

The evening wore away in music and 
pleasant chat. We had separated into 
couples, and on one side of the room the 
widow and myself, half hidden behind a 
huge, old-fashioned sideboard, conversed 
fitfully in tones scarcely audible to our- 
selves, while in the farthest corner, the 
sister and the Captain, with downcast 
eyes and tremulous voices, held tender 
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converse. The last stroke of ten rang 
out from the old clock that stood on the 
sideboard as the door suddenly opened 
and old Harry stole in, his round eyes 
distended to their utmost, his grisly wool 
almost erect with fright. 

We sprang to our feet simultaneously. 

“ Maste’ Cap’en,” said Harry, in a loud 
whisper, “I jis see four, seben men climb 
ober de garden fence, an’ I hear horses 
in de road. You hab for to run right 
now, or Buck Brown hab got you, shu!” 

Even while the old man was speaking 
there was a heavy tread in the passage- 
way, the door was pushed rudely open, 
and half a dozen motley-looking ruffians, 
armed to the teeth, strode in, seized the 
old negro by the throat, damned his 
“black soul,” and, roughly thrusting him 
into the outer darkness, closed the door. 

Like nearly all log-houses, this was of 
one story, the ceiling being formed of 
boards laid on poles resting on the tops 
of the walls, the loft or garret having no 
fixed stairway, being reached, (by a lad- 
der habitually kept outside and placed in 
position only when necessary) through 
an opening in the ceiling, which was al- 
most immediately over my head as I stood 
in front of the sideboard. Following the 
impulse of the moment, guided by a 
quick whisper from the widow, I sprang 
upon the sideboard as I heard the first 
footstep in the outer passage, and, as the 
door was swinging open, by a slight ex- 
ertion of strength swung myself up into 
the darkness of the loft, from whence, 
through the cracks between the boards 
in the floor, I could see all that passed in 
the room below. 

The Captain’s first impulse was to- 
ward a window in the end of the room, 
but this was suddenly raised from with- 
out, the white curtain thrust aside, and a 
ruffian of the same stamp with those in- 
side looked in with a drunken grin. See- 
ing his only apparent avenue of escape 
thus cut off, Captain Blake folded his 
arms, and drawing himself up to his full 
height, coolly asked: ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, 
what do you propose to do now?” 

The whole party had evidently been 
drinking freely of the fiery whisky which 
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was their only beverage, and while the 
drunken mood did not detract from their 
ferocity, it in some cases produced a 
devilish facetiousness more horrible than 
their fiercest rage. 

“Well, my jack-a-dandy,” said one, 
who seemed to be a leader, “ the first 
thing for you to do is to strip yourself 
of them fine feathers. We have use for 
such toys, sometimes.” 

“T supposed thieving to be a part of 
your warfare,” rejoined the Captain, “but 
you will at least permit these ladies to 
retire before you subject me to this in- 
dignity.” 

“No, by G—!” replied the ruffian; “I 
know them too well to trust them out of 
my sight as long as I am on the place.” 

“Then you shall begin your evening's 
sport at the other end, and do your mur- 
der first.” 

The widow walked quietly up, and 
laying her hand on Captain Blake’s shoul- 
der, said in low but firm tones: “ Captain 
Blake, I entreat that you will not subject 
yourself to any avoidable severity, out 
of any regard for my sister or myself. 
We have suffered too much already in 
this unholy strife, not to feel willing to 
endure all things, even to the loss of life, 
for the cause, or for the few to whom 
we are dear.” 

With these bold words she took her 
sister’s hand, and the two withdrew to 
the farthest corner of the room; and 
throughout the whole scene which I am 
about to outline, with the exception of a 
single moment, remained kneeling with 
their faces toward the wall. 

A momentary silence was broken by a 
rude laugh from the guerrilla chief, and a 
coarse jest at the kneeling posture of the 
“d—d Yankee saints,” and then he again 
addressed Captain Blake : “ Since you pre- 
fer, my fighting-cock, to have us begin 
at that end, you shall have your way. 
Jerry, go and bring in a couple of those 
plough-lines by the door, Now twist 
the two together,” he continued, as one 
of the gang returned, after a momentary 
absence, with the desired articles, “‘ and 
then pass the end over one of these 
poles,” pointing to the ceiling. 
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This was summary indeed, and the 
blood curdled in my veins as a burly ruf- 
fian, standing on the sideboard, thrust his 
hands up into my place of temporary 
concealment, and passed the end of the 
rope over one of the ceiling-poles and 
down through a crack in the floor. 

Captain Blake’s face may have been a 
shade paler, but he gave no other sign of 
any unusual emotion. He quietly took 
his kid gloves from his pocket, and stood 
deliberately drawing them on, while be- 
fore his face the noose was being pre- 
pared for his destruction. I remember 
noticing, with wonder, with what nicety 
he drew his glove-clasps to the proper 
point, and with what scrupulous care he 
settled his closely-buttoned coat about 
his chest, while his enemies stood silently 
watching him. Even the hangman of 
the gang paused, as he rove the noose, 
and glanced, with a savage admiration, 
toward him, who seemed as serenely un- 
conscious of their presence as if in an- 
other world. 

The scene was intensely dramatic. The 
candle-light half revealed the kneeling 
figures of the two women on one side of 
the room, and on the other side, grouped 
in half shadow, stood the guerrilla leader 
with his band, while in strong relief, 
nearer the middle of the room, stood a 
rough, shaggy-haired figure, the half- 
formed noose depending from his motion- 
less fingers, and the impassive, soldierly 
Captain calmly smoothing out the last 
wrinkles in his gloves. 

The silence was broken by the partial 
opening of the door and some whispered 
communication to the leader, who gruffly 
replied: “‘D—n the other one; he can’t 
get out of the house, and we'll finish this 
one first.” 

Then, under his direction, the side- 
board was dragged out of the way, a 
small table was placed under the noose, 
and Captain Blake required to mount it, 
and stand erect as near to one edge as 
was practicable without tilting, so that 
a sudden tipping of the table from the 
other side would cause him to fall almost 
as suddenly and effectually as from the 
“drop” of a regularly-prepared scaffold. 
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All these preparations were effected in 
far less time than is taken in the telling. 
Captain Blake seemed to have deliber- 
ately made up his mind that his hour to 
die had come, and to have determined 
that he would go out of the world with 
the self-possession which always charac- 
terized him, nor give his foes the slightest 
opportunity to taunt him with coward- 
ice, or even weakness, 

The guerrilla hangman was in the act 
of pinioning his arms, when their leader, 
with no apparent object but to prolong 
the scene of murder, broke in with a 
fiendish sneer: “Hold on a minute, 
May be the gentleman would like to say 
something. Maybe he can give some 
good excuse for coming down here to 
steal niggers. I’m in the humor for a 
speech,” 

So saying, he seized a chair and sat 
down with all the air of an auditor at a 
political gathering, his companions follow- 
ing his example. A cold, faint smile 


‘curled the Captain’s lip, and for a mo- 


ment he was silent. Then the whole ex- 
pression of his face changed suddenly. I 
saw him dart a single glance of fiery in- 
telligence up into the darkness in which 
I half crouched, clinging to a rafter for 
support, which seemed to search me out 
and burn itself into my heart, and then 
his words came clear, distinct, and grow- 
ing louder as he proceeded: “O! for the 
wings of an eagle, that I might mount 
upward out of your accursed presence, 
even through the roof of this desecrated 
dwelling—even through the roof!” he re- 
peated in a yet louder tone, and looking 
fixedly into the eyesof the chief, “and 
bring down upon you the full punish- 
ment you deserve!” 

A loud laugh from the guerrillas for a 
moment drowned his voice, but, heedless 
of the interruption, he went on loudly, 
fluently, continuously, denouncing ve- 
hemently southern slavery, the southern 
cause, men, armies, and leaders. It was 
at the beginning of this strange and ap- 
parently insane outburst, that the two 
sisters, for the only time during that 
scene, turned their wondering faces to- 
ward the Captain. In myself, moment- 
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ary astonishment was followed by a 
shock as of galvanic life. As if through 
an instantaneous revelation from heaven, 
I saw his object, and, cursing myself for 
the precious thoments already lost, I 
turned my attention to the immediate 
execution of the conception his opening 
words conveyed to me. 

The roof of the house was formed of 
thin boards some four feet in length, 
doubled and overlapping to prevent leak- 
age, and held in place, not by nails, but 
by long poles laid along the outside. 
Rapidly examining the roof, I soon found 
a place where some warping or springing 
of the pole outside enabled me to slip the 
boards aside until I could get my arm 
through, when board after board was 
quickly removed until the opening was 
large enough to allow me to pass out, and 
still the tide of the Captain’s declamation 
flowed on louder and more fluently, and 
the half-drunken guerrillas clapped their 
hands and Jaughed and stamped in huge 
enjoyment of what seemed to them the 
most ridiculous of farces. 

Reaching the outside, I was about to 
risk a leap from the low eaves into the 
darkness, when I caught sight of the top 
of the chimney out-lined against the sky. 
This was built outside the house, of sticks 
laid, like the logs of the house, interlocking 
at the corners, with the projecting ends 
allowed.to remain; the whole securely 
smeared with clay on the inside, and hav- 
ing an almost regular taper from the 
ground upward. Clinging to these pro- 
jecting corners, I descended almost as 
rapidly asif on a ladder. Arriving at the 
bottom, I paused a moment and listened. 
Inside I could still hear the Captain de- 
claiming as vehemently as before, and the 
ribald laughter of his auditors, and out- 
side I could distinctly see the watcher at 
the one window in that end of the house, 
gazing intently at the strange scene with- 
in. Even in that brief moment, with 
death all around me, I could not repress 
a feeling of admiration, almost amounting 
to awe, for that man, who, with the fatal 
noose hanging against his neck, utterly 
in the power of remorseless murderers, 
with such wonderful self-control sustained 
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so uninterrupted a flow of thought and 
speech; with a well-defined object in 
view, displaying all the collectedness of 
mind and fertility of resource of a train- 
ed legislative debater speaking “against 
time.” 

Throwing myself flat on the ground, 
I crawled as rapidly as possible to the 
garden fence, and in its friendly shadow 
soon reached the road in front of the 
house. Here I had expected to find a 
sentinel, but the closest scrutiny failed to 
detect one, and quickly crossing the road, 
with an almost choking sense of freedom, 
I plunged into the dense forest on the 
other side. Once under this cover, I hur- 
ried directly to the spot where we had 
left our horses, They were both gone! 
Some one or more of the guerrillas, then, 
must be acquainted with our habits. But 
however this might be, there was now no 
alternative but to try to reach the post 
on foot, and that too in the shortest pos- 
sible space of time; and nerving myself 
for the hazardous run, I picked my way 
back toward the road at a point lower 
down than where I had entered the forest. 
I had almost reached the roadside when 
my ear caught the sound of voices di- 
rectly ahead and not far away, one of 
them evidently a negro’s. Stealing to 
the edge of the wood, I could see dimly 
the form of a man on horseback. His 
companion I could not see, but soon 
heard enough to satisfy me that the per- 
sons were the guerrilla sentry and one of 
the negroes belonging to the place. The 
horseman was trying to make the negro 
tell what had become of old Harry. The 
answers of the black I could not hear, 
and in crouching and trying to steal closer 
my hand came in contact with a round 
club, evidently a piece of “cord-wood” 
dropped from some passing wagon, four 
feet long, of perhaps two inches diameter, 
round, smooth, and straight. My de- 
cision was taken on the instant; it was 
scarcely twenty feet from me to where 
the guerrilla sat on his horse, his attention 
drawn to the negro on the other side. 
Grasping the club firmly in both hands, I 
approached in a crouching posture til) 
within a step or two, and then rising, with 
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a single blow, delivered with all the en- 
ergy my desperate purpose could com- 
mand, brought the man to the ground. 
To seize the reins, spring into the saddle, 
and, with spurs deep buried in the horse's 
flanks, plunge headlong down the narrow 
road, was the work of an instant. He 
was a noble horse, and I had no mercy; 
and so down that broken and dangerous 
road, in the thick darkness, we went like 
a whirlwind. It was a terrible ride; but 
a life worth half a dozen of my own might 
be saved by speed, and I spared nor horse 
nor self. 

Half a mile down the road, passing 
over some moist ground, I thought I 
caught the faint clatter of hoofs, but from 
which direction I could not tell, Reach- 
ing the summit of a succeeding rise, I 
paused and listened. Yes—there were 
horsemen, plainly—and approaching, too, 
on the road directly in front of me. It 
must be, too, a part of the gang who had 
surprised us at the house, And oh! horri- 
ble chance, I must lose precious moments 
in avoiding this new danger. Riding cau- 
tiously forward until the sound of horse- 
men moving rapidly oame quite near, I 
withdrew into the edge of the forest and 
awaited their passage. Nearer and nearer 
came the troop, and at once I thought 
there was too much jingling and clatter 
for a guerrilla band on a night expedition, 
and presently came the sound of a deep, 
resonant voice— 

“Silence !—Close up!—Steady, men, 
steady!” How my heart leaped into 
my throat! It was my junior lieuten- 
ant, with a detachment of our own com- 
pany! Plunging into the road, at the 
risk of being shot down, I stopped not to 
inquire how they came so opportunely 
near, but, making myself known to Lieu- 
tenant Winters, hurried them forward at 
the same reckless speed at which I had 
come, Reaching a corner of a field 
some distance from the house, we hastily 
threw down the fence and rode straight 
towards the door. A shot or two from 
the frightened marauders outside greeted 
us as we dashed up, but, heedless of all 
save what might be passing within, I 
threw myself from my horse, and, fol- 
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lowed by half a dozen sturdy troopers, 
burst open the door. 

Never shall I forget the scene. On the 
table, the noose about his neck, his arms 
pinioned tightly to his sides, his chest 
heaving from his quickened breathing, 
his forehead covered with sweat, pale, 
but erect and self-possessed even then, 
stood Captain Blake, and a little farther 
back, the widow, with uplifted finger and 
heaving bosom, with eager eyes and 
parted lips and whole face aflame with 
exulting light, while the sister, still kneel- 
ing in the halfshadow, with clasped hands 
and uplifted face, sobbed “Thank God— 
Oh! thank God!” 

With one exception, the hangman, the 
guerrillas escaped in the darkness and con- 
fusion, This one was captured as he was 
climbing through a rear window, and 
brought back at the moment I was re~ 
leasing the Captain. A dangerous light 
gleamed for a moment in Blake’s eyes as 
he saw him, but only for a moment, and 
waving his hand to the inquiring trooper 
in charge of him, he said, quietly: ‘‘ Con- 
duct him safely to the post, and turn him 
over to the proper officer.” Then, lean- 
ing heavily on my shoulder, he said, faint- 
ly: “John, I’m faint and sick. See to 
the ladies: get me a canteen of brandy 
or whisky and let me lie down for half 
an hour.” 

Poor fellow, the tremendous mental 
strain of that forty minutes had almost 
broken him down, He had continued 
his forced declamation until a terrified ne- 
gro rushed in and reported to the guerri- 
llas that an apparition as tall as a forest 
tree had killed one of their guards and 
fled with his horse. A few minutes’ 
search disclosed the insensible, bleed- 
ing body of one of their sentinels, and, 
admonished by this, the wounded man 
was sent away ip care of two of the gang, 
and the remainder turned their attention 
to Captain Blake, who had remained, 
meanwhile, securely pinioned, in the 
keeping of the subsequently captured 
hangman. That functionary had already 
adjusted the noose, and was about to tip 
the table from under Captain Blake’s feet, 
when his attention was arrested by a shot 
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or two outside, and the trampling of hoofs ° 


at the door, 

Would you know how those hoofs 
happened to be so near? Well, old 
Harry, trundled so unceremoniously out 
of doors, had gone limping and grumbling 
away from the house, and making a long 
circuit into the pasture below, had there 
caught an old horse, too poor to tempt a 
guerrilla, and, without saddle or bridle, 
had ridden to the post through the deep 
darkness with all the speed he could 
command, while I had been crouching 
paralyzed in the loft of the house. 


[April, 
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Old Harry is sitting, this drowsy after- 
noon, in the shade of the willows down 
my garden walk, calmly watching a little 
wicker carriage, in the contents whereof 
the erewhile widow and myself claim 
joint proprietorship. ; 

Captain Blake and his wife live in the 
brown cottage over the way; and the, 
Captain stoutly menrttime to this day 
that he was terribly frightened that 
night, otherwise he could not have made 
so long and vehement a speech. 


———_#+e — —— 


CIVILITY. 


Tue terms, civility, courtesy, courteous- 
ness, politeness—terms in common use, 
and nearly synonymous—are employed 
to designate a virtue of our social life, al- 
ways important, though not always prac- 
ticed, or properly appreciated. Pity—a 
tender emotion called forth by the sight 
of distress—is not courtesy, either in the 
extent of its sphere, or the kind of service 
it affords, We pity aman in thestate of 
suffering or want, and extend to him the 
offices of charity : yet we should be cour- 
teous toward all men, and express the 
fact by amiable and kind attentions. 

The elegant grace of mere manners upon 
which some people pique themselves, 
practicing it simply as a matter of artand 
personal distinction, is not true civility. 
It is quite often as hollow-hearted and 
cold as it is elegant and formal. A sailor 
may be as courteous as aking. The vir- 
tue does not consist in observing what are 
known as the rules of refined and polished 
life. If it did, it would not be practicable 
to allmen. There is a vast amount of 
studied elegance among the higher classes 
that has not a single attribute of genuine 
courtesy. 

Flattery, though famed for whispering 
sweet and pleasant words in one’s ear, 
is notoriously as soulless as it is selfish 
and deceptive. It is a mere cheat, a false 
coin, a politic appeal to the imfirmities of 
others for the sake of gaining their good 
graces. It is simple hypocrisy, often fawn- 


ingat the feet of earthly greatness, and 
just as often becoming a servile and con- 
temptible sycophancy. It always works 
for pay, and generally for the man who 
pays the best. Its winning wordsare very 
acceptable to a fool; but the moment its 
real motive is discerned, all men instinc- 
tively despise it, Flattery surely is not 
courtesy, even when it seems to be such. 

There is an art of trade which may be 
practiced as a matter of commercial pru- 
dence, that should never be confounded 
with the virtue in question. A merchant, 
for example, may be very complaisant to- 
ward his customer: he is a perfect gentle- 
man when standing behind the counter: 
his words are oily, and his manners won- 
derfully agreeable and gentle; and yet all 
this may be nothing but the mere art of 
business—the skill of an expert salesman, 
who knows how to work a good bargain 
out of his customer. His happy and at- 
tractive ways belong to his profession, 
and do not of necessity mark him in the 
other relations of life. 

Personal friendship is a delicate and 
sacred tie by which companions are bound 
together ; it naturally makes them mutu- 
ally genial and amiable; yet we are to 
bear in mind that true courteousness is 
by no means limited to the circle of one’s 
particular friends. It is as really due 
to the stranger whom one accidentally 
meets, and perhaps never meets again, as 
to the man whom he sees every day. 
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What, then, is true and genuine civility ? 
We answer: First, it has the world for 
its theatre, being a virtue which all men 
may and should practice toward all men. 
Secondly, as to its essence, it consists in 
an amiable and kindly state of feeling 
toward humanity as such, being founded 
on a just appreciation of the rights and 
dignity of human beings. Thirdly, as to 
its expression, it consists in those little 
attentions and genial reciprocities, which, 
in the universal estimate of mankind, form 
good treatment. Fourthly, as a quality 
or trait of personal character, it is a habit 
of the mind, a fixed form of feeling and 
action that spontaneously shows itself on 
all appropriate occasions, Thus we define 
the virtue. And among the many reasons 
which ought to commend it to universal 
practice, we name the following. 

Its cheapness. Notall men can do great 
things; yet here is a little thing, within 
the reach of all, and at a very small price. 
It does not cost much to be civil. The 
article is so cheap that no one is excusable 
for not having it. If we ask or answer a 
question, we can as well do it courteously 
asrudely. If we meet a neighbor in the 
street, it will cost nothing to give him the 
passing marks of a pleasant recognition. 
If a stranger seek information at our 
hands, it will take less effort to give it de- 
cently than it will to insult him. If we 
see another in an embarrassed and awk- 
ward position, evidently painful to him- 
self, we may as well relieve him by some 
pleasant and easy word, as to look at him 
and perhaps make sport of him. Civility 
is the very cheapest of all virtues; re- 
quires but little time; demands no sacri- 
fice of money ; involves no fatigue ; jeop- 
ards no interest; calls for no remarkable 
skill; interferes with nothing else which 
one is desirous of doing; indeed, is about 
as simple and easy as it is to breathe. 
This we think to be a very strong recom- 
mendation. 

The frequency of its occasions, Splendid 
performances, even if one has the requisite 
capacity, will but occasionally find their 
appropriate opportunity. Acts of charity 
are in place only when the plea of want 
is heard. Many things in practical life 
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are exceedingly well in their time and 
place; yet their time and place are com- 
paratively rare. Very different is it with 
the virtue of courtesy, since it always 
finds a complete and sufficient occasion in 
every man who speaks to us, or to whom 
we speak—in every person we meet, and 
ought to recognize with some little token 
of respectful attention. Such occasions 
constitute a very large part of the scenes 
of our daily lives; and in every one of 
them civility will always be in place. We 
need not reserve it for particular indi« 
viduals or extra occasions, or deal it out 
sparingly lest the supply should be ex- 
hausted, or in some way the virtue lose 
its power by being made too common and 
familiar, It is an excellence that wears 
remarkably well, and always grows better 
by frequent use. While it can never be 
overworked or enfeebled by the multi- 
plicity or variety of its occasions, it never 
passes out of date. 

Its attractive moral beauty. All men 
admire it. All regard it as a personal 
charm far superior to tinsel or mere pa- 
rade. With all it is popular, and in all 
awakens pleasant emotions. Writers 
upon taste tell us that the circle, and not 
the sharp angle, is the line of physical 
beauty ; and nothing is more certain than 
that the circle of kindly feeling, naturally 
expressed, is also the line of moral beauty. 
Contrast it with the foaming ejaculations 
of anger, the pompous hauteur of pride, 
the cold and freezing mechanism of heart- 
less formality, the stiffness and distance 
of repulsive dignity, the sourness of a 
morose and studied reticence, the pinings 
of bitter envy, or the wrinkles and frowns 
of a pouting jealousy; make this contrast 
as a simple spectator, and there will be 
no difficulty in determining which is most 
pleasing to others. Civility is really a 
very fine accomplishment, commanding 
at once the approving consideration of 
every observing eye. It is the most or- 
namental dress that man or woman ever 
wore, 4 genuine gracefulness, worth more, 
as the means of valuable impression, than 
all the silk and satin ever bought or sold. 
It compensates for defects, and even hides 
physical deformities and inferiorities. A 
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person who might otherwise be repulsive, 
may for this reason be very attractive and 
agreeable. 

Its embellishment of other valuable qual- 
ities. .Here, for example, is a man of 
splendid talents; one can listen to him 
with delight; his words and his thoughts 
are sublime; his logic seems almost om- 
nipotent; but, alas! for him, and asmuch 
so for everybody else, he must be kept at 
a respectful distance. The moment we 
approach him, we feel the chill of his 
presence. He has no genial flow of feel- 
ing toward men. He is a fine scholar, 
who can think well and write well; but 
socially he is as hurd as a flint. How 
much his talents would be improved by 
the grace of a generous and easy civility! 
One could then speak to him without 
being frightened, or feeling himself to be 
anintruder. His mental greatness would 
then be blended with delicate and beauti- 
ful hues. Intellect often fails of its highest 
mission simply for the want of this vir- 
tue, being too jagged and ill-tempered to 
make all its power felt. Some great men 
we can respect for their greatness; but 
to love them is utterly impossible. 

Charity, though one of the prime vir- 
tues, may be practiced in such a dry, 
hard, austere, mechanical way, with such 
a total disregard of human sensibility, 
that one would almost dread to receive 
its favors. It may be positively rude, 
inflicting more pain thanitrelieves. Such 
charity wants oiling to soften its sharp- 
ness, and invest it with the gentle and 
soothing cordiality of a kind and agree- 
able manner. When we bestow gifts 
upon the needy, we should be careful 
not to curse those gifts by the manner 
of doing it. The manner of charity is 
often quite as important as its matter. 

Moral integrity always commands our 
confidence and respect; yet there are 
some men, unquestionable as to their 
integrity, whose exterior deportment is 
so stern that no one can ever feel at 
home in their presence, or be familiar 
with them. There is a very serious de- 
fect in the play of their emotions. They 
are too rigid for the comfort of others. 
What they want, is more of the gentle 
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glow of good feeling—a deeper and more 
tender vein of sympathy with, and less 
of pure and naked sternness toward, 
human nature. This would adorn their 
integrity, and dress it in smiles, making 
them as companionable as they are vir- 
tuous, imparting a pleasing attraction to 
their virtue, and curing its apparent se- 
verity and harshness. 

Civility thus improves all other forms 
of personal excellence, adding its own 
grace to everything which one has oc- 
casion to say or do. It renders “a supe- 
rior, amiable; an equal, agreeable; and 
an inferior, acceptable.” A needed re- 
buke that would sting the mind and stir 
its wrath, if rudely given, finds its way 
into the heart with great power when 
falling from kind and courteous lips. A 
snapping and snarling reformer is a very 
noisy man, generally loaded with bad 
passions and abusive epithets; yet his 
real power is not at all in proportion to 
his noise. Depravity is never profited 
by insults. Men who cannot speak the 
truth courteously, in the spirit of love, 
and with a good temper, had better close 
their lips till they can do so. 

The personal profit of this virtue. Ci- 
vility is a positive luxury to the man who 
practices it; always pleasurable at the 
time, and leaving no occasion for any 
after regrets. No one ever exchanged 
kind and obliging expressions with any 
human being, giving and receiving the lit- 
tle cordialities of good feeling, indulging 
in the genial sentiments of a simple and 
artless humanity, without an agreeable 
sense of satisfaction in his own soul. 
While doing so, one feels better, and 
then feels better for having done so. 
His social nature is pleasantly moved. 
He thus makes himself happy by cour- 
teously treating others, and in this way 
is most amply rewarded. 

The indirect profit of the service will, in 
the course of one’s life, prove anything 
but a trifle. Those with whom civility is 
a mere matter of policy, understand well 
its impression upon others, and its in- 
fluence over others; they know that it is 
adapted to command their good feelings 
and good offices; they know that he 
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who hath friends, must also be friendly ; 
and hence they assume the outward form 
of the virtue for the sake of the benefit 
it naturally confers. Those who want 
office in the gift of the people, will in- 
stinctively seek to be on as good terms 
as possible with the greatest number of 
persons, They see everybody, speak to 
everybody, and shake hands with every- 
body. The simple truth is, they are 
trying to make a good impression upon 
others; and for this purpose they put on 
the appearance of that which, when 
existing as the genuine article, is not a 
trade, but a virtue—not a plan to buy 
friends, but a grand excellence to merit 
them, They know the power of the vir- 
tue to win the kind regards of others. 

If one doubts the reality of this pow- 
er, let him try the experiment of rudely 
treating his fellow-beings; let him with- 
hold: from them what they reasonably 
expect at his hands; let him neglect them 
when he ought to pay them some marks 
of pleasant attention, standing upon his 
dignity, and meeting others with cold and 
distant reserve ; let him become an invet- 
erate complainer, taxing his vocabulary 
for sharp and severe words; and it will 
be his own fault if he does not soon dis- 
cover that human society has no tact for 
appreciating, except to condemn and de- 
spise, the peculiar fascinations of such a 
character. Such persons are positive 
nuisances in social life. No one wants to 
know them, or be on terms of intimacy 
with them. It is difficult not to hate 
them. If forced into their society, one 
feels like suing out a writ of ejectment to 
get rid of them. Friends they have not, 
and friends they do not deserve to have. 
They stand mostly alone in this world, 
the victims of their own folly, groaning 
under the weight of a penalty which is 
but a just retribution. They are too self- 
ish and too mean to follow the dictates of 
asensible self-love. The exact reverse of 
this their sad, and, as we must think, 
wicked experiment, would entail just 
the opposite results. God has so consti- 
tuted the world that civility always pays 
well, both in direct enjoyment and in so- 
cial benefits, While the cheapest of all 
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the virtues, it is among the most profita- 
ble of all, Its presence or absence will 
exert a prodigious influence upon one’s 
status among men, 

Its power to confer happiness on oth- 
ers. If we treat a man rudely, we shall 
certainly give him pain; if courteously, 
we shall as certainly afford him pleasure. 
Charity we do not need at all times; yet 
civility is an offering to our nature which 
we always need. Why, then, should we 
withhold so simple-an offering to the com- 
fort and happiness of others? Why not 
cast an air of serene and facile cheerful- 
ness over our intercourse with men, mak- 
ing life pleasant by those respectful at- 
tentions, kind looks, and cordial recog- 
nitions, which are so welcome to all? 
Who has a right to move through society, 
as if he had no fellowship with, and no 
regard for human nature, chafing its sen- 
sibility, and leaving a wound on every 
heart he touches? The strictest civility 
toward all men is a solemn duty, de- 
manded by the law of a common philan- 
thropy, and certainly by that of Christian 
love. Practiced by all toward all, it 
would prevent a large part of the feuds 
and heart-burnings in our social life, 
which have their origin in trespasses 
against the laws of good treatment. It 
would make this a much happier world. 
If one’s moral tempers be so acid, angu- 
lar, and uncouth, that he cannot submit 
to so simple a regimen of personal excel- 
lence, then he may as well call himself a 
sinner at once, having moral tempers not 
fit for any human being to cherish. They 
are a curse to him, and a curse to others. 

The authority of the Bible. “Be cour- 
teous,” is an explicit command written in 
the word of God. The law of Nature is 
thus supplemented and enforced by the 
law of Revelation. Christianity, more- 
over, in its practical effects on the heart, 
generates such amiable and affectionate 
tempers toward all men, especially those 
who are of the household of faith, that 
we ought to find a true gentleman or 
lady in every Christian, The passions 
which generally form the basis of “ bad 
manners,” are not only condemned by 
the gospel of Christ, but also corrected 
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and cured by that gospel, and that, too, 
just in proportion to the degree of its felt 
power. When the Bible tells us to be 
“kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love, in honor preferring one 
another,” and when it also tells us to 
“condescend to men of low estate,” as 
well as to “honor the king,” it simply 
requires us to be and to do what, in prac- 
tice, will make all men strictly courteous 
toward all men. When the same book 
rebukes unjust distinctions, and com- 
mends the poor and the lowly to the 
consideration and kind regards of the 
rich, it aims a death-blow ata large part 
of the discourtesies and immoralities or 
deportment, which, unhappily, disfigure 
the scenes of our social life. When it 


sets man before us as a moral and im- 
mortal creature—made in the image of 
God, and endowed with imperial gifts 
—it presents to the eye of thought a 
spectacle of existence and destiny that 
may well move the tenderest feelings and 
elicit the most genial expressions of our 


nature. Who, seeing man as he is in 
himself, in his paternity, and in what he 
is to be—if himself feeling at all right— 
can have it in his heart to deal coldly and 
roughly with such a being? If he can do 
this, especially if he can do it habitually, 
he may well doubt his own Christianity. 
It is quite certain that he is no specimen 
of the Christianity which is taught in the 
Bible, and so beautifully illustrated by 
the life of Christ. 

Such is an outline of the argument in 
favor of civility. Are there any objec- 
tions sufficient to reverse the conclusion 
which it authorizes? Let us look at 
some of these objections, 

Is not this question of civility, after all, 
a very trifling matter? and if so, why 
reason so gravely about a minor point, in 
respect to which each one has a license 
to do as he pleases, consulting his own 
taste, and being held amenable to no 
ethical rules? We answer, that civility 
is no trifle, and that no man deems it 
such who has been stung to the very 
quick by some gross neglect or wanton 
insult. He is provoked, feeling himself 
to be injured. His sensibilities pro- 
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nounce such treatment to be anything 
but a trifle. As he feels, all men feel in 
like circumstances. Those who regard 
civility as a minor question of compara- 
tively no consequence, had better, espe- 
cially if they propose to act upon this 
theory, retire to the depths of an untrod- 
den wilderness, and there exercise their 
free license upon rocks and trees—things 
that, fortunately for themselves, have no 
sensibility. Human feeling is a prodigious 
reality in our nature; and the rights of 
feeling are moral realities, speaking tu 
men as imperative laws of action. Wan- 
tonly to trifle with these rights, is a pos 
itive wickedness, as really such as it is t 
blaspheme the name of God. 

What will become of one’s independenc 
if he rigidly conform his conduct to the 
stern requirements of civility? Whe 
asks this question? No one, unless his 
independence be that of a fool. Some 
people are too independent to be decent. 
They “don’t care,” as they say, what 
others think, or how they feel. Such per- 
sons are guilty of “bad manners,” often 
in a most offensive form ; and this is about 
the sum of their so-called independence. 
Not infrequently they take great credit 
to themselves for possessing a quality 
which really makes them a social nui- 
sance, Who is more independent than a 
clown? And yet, he is a clown after all. 
That sort of independence which has no 
respect for the feelings of others, is the 
independence of an uncouth savage. The 
man who has it will confer a favor upon 
the world, and inflict no damage upon 
himself, if he will manage to keep it 
mostly out of sight. 

What about these unwelcome and de- 
grading condescensions, to which one must 
subject himself in the effort to be courte- 
ous toward all men? Where will be the 
proper assertion of his dignity, especially 
when dealing with inferiors? That dig- 
nity which civility soils is really one of 
the most, ridiculous and silly things that 
a silly man or woman ever paraded before 
the public eye. Persons of real dignity, 
who are truly elevated in the style of 
their thoughts and feelings, never deem 
themselves at all compromised by cour- 
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teous condescension to men of low estate. 
General Washington, upon receiving the 
expressions of civility from an humble 
negro, at once returned the same, taking 
off his hat, and respectfully bowing to 
him ; and when an officer who was riding 
by his side expressed his surprise that he 
should give to a negro any such marks of 
attention, the General replied: ‘I should 
be very sorry if I had not as good man- 
ners as that negro.” 

These distinctions among men—what 
will become of them if this law of civility 
should go into universal practice? We 
answer, that no sensible man having right 
feelings, can have any sympathy with or 
respect for those distinctions which are 
to be maintained by violations of this law. 
Such a system of caste in human society 
is a mere sham, utterly false in its funda- 
mental ideas. It ought not to exist any- 
where. There is no good reason why 
the tenderest courtesy should not be ex- 
tended to the humblest man that breathes, 
with as much care as that which marks 
it when awarded to a prince. Man as 
such, as God has made him, is always a 
larger term than aking. The man is es- 
sential, while the king is but accidental. 

Must we then be on terms of equal fa- 
miliarity and intimacy with all persons? 
By no means, unless such be our choice. 
One may have his special associates and 
friends, and at the same time be cour- 
teous toward other people. There is no 
inconsistency between the specialty of 
particular friendship and the universality 
of a generous and true-hearted civility. 
They are different things, but not things 
in collision with each other. 

How will this doctrine work when one 
dislikes the character and conduct of 
another? Shall he then be courteous ? 
Why not? Can he not express that dis- 
like, if it be proper to do so, without any 
violation of the law of civility? Are we 
licensed to abuse the man we dislike ? 
Have we any right to insult the person 
who has offended us? He is still a man, 
and, as such, entitled to good treatment. 
If he be an enemy, this will be the surest 
way to change his temper, and turn him 
into a friend. The reasons for civility 
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are much deeper and more important 
than the likes or dislikes of men. They 
are not contingent upon the variations 
of feeling. 

How shall we manage the matter, when 
others decline our civilities? This is a 
very rare case, seldom confronting us in 
real life; yet if one should meet such a 
case, the better way for himself, for his 
own sake, is to practice the virtue. If we 
are treated in an offensive and abusive 
manner by others, we shall always best 
show our own dignity and purity by not 
returning the same thing. If we must let 
them alone in order to be courteous, then 
let them alone. We should, however, 
never make their conduct the rule of our 
action. 

Is there no difference among men in re- 
ference to the question of rank and social 
standing, in view of which we should ac- 
cord to them different treatment? Are 
we to treat superiors, inferiors, and equals 
in precisely the same way? Are we te 
make no distinction between the officers 
of government and men in the common 
walks of life? We reply, that there is no 
such distinction of age, or rank, or mental 
or moral qualities, as makes civility a duty 
to one, and the want of it allowable in 
another. The precise forms of its expres- 
sion may vary in different cases: but the 
virtue itself in a natural and proper form 
should be practiced toward all men. It 
may be highly suitable to speak to a judge 
on the bench as we would not to a per- 
son in private life, or to a man venerable 
by reason of years as we would not to a 
child ; yet the underlying principle which 
is applicable in the one case, is just as 
much so in the other. Our relations to 
others, or theirs to us, do not and cannot 
change the principle. That remains in 
all relations, never varying, except in the 
forms of expression. 

The virtue here recommended, is based 
upon a great many solid reasons, This 
virtue, while a just tribute to human na- 
ture as such, will in practice make a very 
large addition to the social significance 
and worth of one’s life. In its absence 
no man can be a gentleman, and no woman 
a lady, in the true sense, The prime 
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quality of a true gentleman, as of a true 
lady, is civility in its genuine form—civil- 
ity resting on its reasons, and wrought 
into the life as a fixed and abiding trait 
of personal character. Without this all 
the studied arts of refinement, the parade, 
ceremony, and etiquette, upon which 
many labor with so much care, will be a 
simple failure, and they may amount toa 
burlesque upon human nature. They are 
as likely to be a stiff and unnatural thing 
as to supply any real grace. Nature glow- 
ing with the fervid and generous elements 
of a true civility, springing from the heart, 
and expressing itself spontaneously, is 
worth moran all of them put together. 
This is the cardinal quality to which other 
things may be added as asupplement, but 
for which there is no substitute. 

One may indeed read Chesterfield for 
a life-time on the art of “ good manners ;” 
he may become a perfect expert in all the 
punctilios of fashionable society; he may 
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know exactly how to enter a drawing- 
room, and how to leave it, in the most 
graceful manner; he may have all the 
‘small change ” needful to a lively con- 
versation; and yet, if destitute of that 
civility which has its seat in the heart, 
and comes forth as the pure and artless 
expression of its source, he will at best be 
but a painted disguise—a deception too 
palpable not to be detected. Who is im- 
proved by, or pleased with, those artifi- 
cial manners that really mean nothing— 
those exquisite precisions and studied 
niceties that are almost ghosts, scarcely 
having & body, and certainly not a soul— 
those seeming flowers that never pour 
any natural fragrance? What is all this 
worth?. Just nothing at all. It is sim- 
ple foolery, often exceedingly sickening to 
others, and almost always embarrassing. 
The true article, with nature’s signet up- 
on it, is what the world relishes, and will 
certainly appreciate. 


THE BURMESE COURT AND ITS PHILOSOPHER. 


Vourarre was called to the Court of 
Frederic the Great to enliven with his 
wit, and illumine with his philosophy, the 
palatial surroundings of this renowned 
warrior and would-be poet and sage. 
Lonis the Fourteenth had set the mon- 
archs of the world an example by collect- 
ing around him a brilliant coterie of dram- 
atists, poets, and orators. Other renowned 
sovereigns have endeavored to heighten 
the attractions of their Courts by gather- 
ing around them men of rare wit and 
wisdom, even down to the late King Wil- 
liam of Prussia, who almost annoyed Alex- 
ander von Humboldt with his pressing 
attentions. 

With such examples before him, why 
should not the King of Burmah have his 
philosopher? We propose to tell where 
he found his sage, how he, nolens volens, 
installed him, and what the man of wis- 
dom saw and did in this singular position. 

This favored gentleman was Dr. Adolph 
Bastian, of Bremen, a German philoso- 
pher, who proposed, on his own account, 
to travel over Eastern Asia to enrich our 


knowledge of the land and the people 
by new investigations, and especially to 
obtain a deeper knowledge of Buddhism 
in its native land, where he could draw 
from hitherto unknown sources more 
accurate information regarding this re- 
markable system of thought and reli- 
gion. 

Dr. Bastian seems to be one of those 
rare combinations of energy of character, 
comprehensiveness of culture, and deter- 
mination of purpose, that one does not 
often meet outside of the “ Fatherland.” 
His tireless zeal and peculiar gift of seeing 
and hearing all that occurred around him, 
have enabled him, more than any other 
traveler in these interesting regions, to 
perform his task to the satisfaction of his 
nation, whose literature he has enriched 
by a most instructive and entertaining 
volume of his travels and experience. 

There is a romantic charm about the 
manner in which he met the “Golden- 
footed Ruler,” Mendun-Min. He had fol- 
lowed the waters of the Irawaddy till 
they brought him into the heart of Bur- 
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mah, and to the once celebrated city of 
Ava, which still figures in geographies as 
the great capital, with its treasures and 
jewels. But it is little more now than a 
solitary waste. The siie of the city is 
turned into a broad park, in which flourish 
the majestic trees that once formed the 
ornament of the royal palace, and even 
this is crumbling to pieces, as are the 
triple walls around it, while the temples 
are fallen or dilapidated. 

The same story is told of the former 
capital, Amarapoora, which is now mainly 
inhabited by Chinese, whom the ruler is 
endeavoring to force away from their 
old haunts to populate his new city. This 
violent zeal for founding new capitals is by 
no means in consonance with the general 
conservatism of Eastern rulers, and the 
main reason that seems to have induced the 
King of Burmah to transfer his seat of 
power, was the fact that the English Em- 
bassy had penetrated with steamers to 
the walls of Amarapoora and Ava. Not 
liking to be exposed to the visits of these 
unwelcome intruders, he has built a new 
capital, called Mandalay, lying some dis- 
tance inland, at the base of the Mandalay 
Mountains, and separated from the stream 
by a burning plain. 

The former capitals were picturesquely 
situated on the Irawaddy; the present 
one is built on a marshy soil, formerly de- 
voted to the culture of rice, and being 
destitute of trees, is exposed to the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun. The city is com- 
posed of three squares,the one built within 
the other. The King, with his extensive 
family and palace retinue, lives in the in- 
nermost square, where he is protected 
not only by the wall, but by high pali- 
sades. Within the square, around the 
palace and pleasure-houses of the princes, 
is a labyrinth of courts, gardens, and 
ponds, and there, also, are the highest 
tribunals, and the conference rooms of 
the ministers of state. The second square 
contains the houses of the officers of the 
government and army, and is rendered 
monotonous by the rectangular direction 
of the streets, and the dead and tedious 
aspect of the whole quarter. A high 
wall surrounds this inclosure, to which 
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entrance is gained from without by four 
massive gates that are closed at night. 

Then at a respectful distance comes the 
outer city or suburbs. It is still without 
walls, and is the home of the people 
proper. Here are found the merchants, 
mechanics, and laborers, who lead a busy 
life in their markets and bazaars. But the 
palaces, walls, and temples of Mandalay, 
in spite of all their ornaments and the ex- 
pense lavished upon them, appear as un- 
finished as if they belonged to a wander- 
ing race that might leave them to-mor- 
row, 

At Rangoon, near the mouth of the 
river, Bastian had received a line intro- 
ducing him to an Armenian in Mandalay. 
With this man he found a home, and made 
no secret of his intention to study Bud- 
dhism, and explore the neighboring  ter- 
ritory in the direction of China, But, 
strange to say, for Farther India he found 
the newspaper an obstacle to his inten- 
tions. The press in Rangoon published 
his plans to the world, with a certain sus- 
picion that found ready acceptance be- 
cause of a difficulty just then between 
Burmah and the Chinese frontier. This 
incendiary sheet penetrated the triple 
walls of Mandalay, and the spiral tower 
within which stands the throne of the 
Burmese King. It was translated to him, 
and he imagined in the stranger secretly 
staying in Mandalay, without requesting 
an audience, a spy and conspirator. 

Bastian, in order to be free from annoy- 
ance, removed to a neighboring village, 
and hired a bamboo cabin near the park 
of a prince and the walls of a cloister. 
Here the philosopher, without troubling 
himself about the King, made himself 
comfortable. He found a gossiping neigh- 
borhood, from which he could learn much 
while chatting over tea and cigars, and in 
the abbot of the cloister a very learned 
man. But this good fortune was to. be 
of short duration. The magistrate of the 
village inquired with daily-increasing zeal 
after his papers, and the certificate of 
residence that could only be procured of 
the Governor of Mandalay. He was obli- 
ged, therefore, to repair to this dignitary, 
whom he found sitting on his carpet sur- 
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rounded by officers, prisoners, and wit- 
nesses, all creeping about on hands and 
feet. He received the stranger with 
marked attention, bidding him be seated, 
and ordering tea, betel-nut, and cigars to 
be placed before him. His wife, with 
true feminine curiosity, had come in, and 
reclined by his side, listening to the pro- 
ceedings. He proved to be a skilful 
diplomatist by giving an evasive answer, 
and promised to return the visit and see 
how things stood. 

This promise was fulfilled the same 
evening. With retinue and torches, with 
sword and standard bearers, with servants 
carrying betel-nut boxes,cigars, and water 
pitchers, the governor entered Bastian’s 
quarters and crowded them to excess. 
With great interest he examined the 
music-boxes, revolvers, electrical ma- 
chines, watches, and opera-glasses that 
the traveler had brought from Europe, 
and declared that such a dwelling was 
not proper for such treasures, where he 
would be exposed to assaults and robbery ; 
at least there must be a sentry at the 
door, and to supply this post from the 
distant city would be a matter of some 
trouble. He remained that night in the 
village, and held high court at the house 
of the magistrate, sitting under a large 
painting, representing on one side a crim- 
inal being whipped, and on the other 
an execution. His youthful wife here 
also lay by him, giving him many useful 
hints, and dictating to the clerks. 

In a few days the decision came that 
Bastian must immediately repair to Man- 
dalay. He bethought him first to take 
refuge in the cloister that may shelter 
offenders for the first offence; but this 
would be a narrow field, and he resolved 
to seek an audience of the king. It was 
granted on the following Sunday. Shoe- 
less, in accordance with the etiquette of 
the court, he entered a hall gorgeously 
carpeted, and supported by pillars, orna- 
mented with red and gold. The courtiers 
were sitting on the floor, and as the king 
entered from the background and took 
his seat on a raised divan, they all threw 
themselves on elbows and knees, and 
thus remained lying. It was arranged 
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with the stranger that he might salute 
the king with a low bow. His majesty, 
around whom some of his young children 
were climbing, gazed at Bastian for a 


‘time, asked him various questions, and 


wished especially to know the object of 
his visit to Burmah, 

Bastian replied, that there is a great 
desire in Europe to become acquainted 
with foreign lands and people, and espe- 
cially with the various religions, and that 
in respect to Buddhism there had been no 
satisfactory investigations, and he had 
thought it best to come to Burmah to 
study it where it had been best preserved, 
This diplomatic speech pleased the king, 
for he is said to be the most learned man 
in the land in the sacred books. He 
thought it a worthy effort to bring the 
beauties of Buddhism to light, and asked 
how long the stranger proposed to stay. 
Bastian replied: “ Long enough to travel 
over the principal parts of the kingdom 
in the pursuit of the study, with the 
permission of the king.” But this turn 
brought a frown on the brow of the mon- 
arch, who could not see how a man could 
study and travel at the same time. 

His majesty informed his visitor that 
for the study of Buddhism there was no 
better land than Burmah, and in Burmah 
no better place than Mandalay, and in 
Mandalay no better place than his palace. 
There was a residence all ready where 
Buddhism could be thoroughly studied, 
and teachers and books, and everything 
necessary, should be provided. The cour- 
tiers congratulated the lucky traveler on 
this overwhelming grace of a generous 
monarch, and to say no, was impossible: 
Bastian, in spite of himself, was Philoso- 
pher at the Court of Burmah. 

He was consigned to the care of a 
prince, who gave him a house in a garden 
near the palace. It was neat and clean, 
built of bamboo, and provided with con- 
veniences for cooking and housekeeping. 
Before him was a fountain, beside him 
a garden, and beyond the royal edifice. 
The next day the wagon containing the 
chests and boxes of the traveler stood at 
the entrance of the garden ; but the senti- 
nel had received no orders, and would let 
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nothing pass. But this error was soon 
rectified, and by evening the various 
authorities had issued their permits to 
take him and his baggage through the 
outer and the inner gate. Quite a mis- 
hap was soon discovered. The philoso- 
pher’s umbrellas were strapped to a trunk 
and thus conveyed within the palace 
grounds; this was high treason: even 
the highest functionaries must leave their 
umbrella-bearers at the outer gate. But 
before there were any witnesses to the 
crime, the luckless umbrellas were packed 
up and hurried beyond the sacred pre- 
cincts. 

The servants of the prince soon ap- 
peared, led in by an extremely elegant 
Burmese dandy, whose business it was 
to supply all wants. The prince himself 
soon paid a visit of etiquette, borne in on 
the shoulders of a sturdy porter. As he 
entered the room, all the others fell flat 
on their faces, and the servants pushed 
the tea-pot and cups before them on the 
floor, and then, with great effort to do it 
without rising, placed them on a stand, 
The prince soon gave orders to relax the 
sternness of this etiquette, and assume a 
more comfortable position. On examin- 
ing matters, he observed that the head of 
the bed stood in the wrong direction; 
the feet of the sleeper would be directed 
toward that part of the palace where 
slumbers the “ golden-footed monarch.” 
This was terrible ; the bed must be turned 
around, that the head might be toward 
the sovereign. 

The Burmese professor now appeared, 
who was to give instruction according to 
a plan drawn up by the king; he was to 
begin with the elements and go sys- 
tematically through to the sacred books, 
Bastian soon discovered that this plan 
would require years, and hence induced 
his teacher to lay aside the spelling-book, 
and read to him lectures on Burmese 
metaphysics, although the poor man was 
in mortal agony lest this deviation from 
his orders might be found out and pun- 
ished, 

The king soon bid his philosopher to 
an audience, that he might inquire after 
the progress made in the new field of 
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inquiry; he was reclining in a lofty hall, 
on a gilded couch, surrounded by golden 
vases. While chewing the betel-nut, 
slaves brought to him from time to time 
golden goblets with drink. The royal 
couch was a little elevated above the 
floor, which was covered with prostrate 
bodies, The Doctor was now catechized 
by the monarch as to the observance of 
the five Burmese commandments, There 
was a difference of opinion between them 
in relation to the very first one: “Thou 
shalt not kill.” Bastian observed that 
Europeans are accustomed to animal food, 
and without meat could not remain in 
perfect health. “Oh,” replied the king, 
“that has nothing to do with the matter; 
every one can eat meat, but must not kill 
the animals himself. He must let others 
kill them.” 

This commandment not to kill is ex- 
tended even to insects, and gives rise to 
some strange scenes. The doctor once 
observed some guards sitting on the steps 
of the palace. The one on the highest 
step was able to relieve himself of certain 
troublesome insects by letting them run 
down stairs rather than violate the com- 
mandment, and killthem. This gave the 
unlucky ones sitting below plenty of oc- 
cupation, which increased in the descent. 
The king himself once gave a brilliant 
example of his benevolence to the animal 
world. He ordered some golden cages, 
with parrots, to be brought to him; he 
opened the golden prisons, and gave the 
birds their liberty, looking triumphantly 
at the blood-thirsty stranger who would 
not hesitate to kill insects. But the 
stranger afterward learned that, as the 
birds could not find their way out of the 
palace, they were caught in an adjoining 
apartment and reserved for another per- 
formance, 

At the same audience the generous 
king inquired after his expenses, and im- 
mediately a servant came crawling up, 
pushing a bag of money before him. To 
reject it in open audience was impossible, 
but on a second visit of the servant in 
his house with another bag, the doctor 
protested, as he was not, and did not 
wish to be considered, in the pay of the 
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monarch. But he was told that the king 
makes presents to increase his fame, and 
especially to strangers from a. distance; 
that a present is a present, whether it is 
in the form of coin or of vessels, and 
then, moreover, it was the king's order. 
Our philosopher laid these bags aside 
without counting their contents, and was 
soon relieved of them by thieving ser- 
vants. One day he received a visit from 
@ young prince—an elegant fellow in 
voice and manners; but he and his ret- 
inue succeeded in robbing the doctor of 
some of his most valuable articles. On 
complaint being made, great regret was 
expressed, and a guard was stationed at 
his door every night; but nothing was 
restored to him. 

In Mandalay there was no want of 
physicians, and one of them, the private 
physician of the prince, soon paid his 
supposed colleague from the distant West 
a friendly visit. From a little box he 
displayed his medicines, consisting mainly 
of little gilded rolls highly perfumed and 
colored red. These were a species of 
charm, some making the recipient invul- 
nerable, others exciting love, etc. It 
was of less import from what herb these 
‘were made, as under what phases of the 
moon or constellations they were gath- 
ered. 

In spite, however, of the power of these 
Burmese remedies, the king had the van- 
ity, like other Oriental princes, to wish 
to possess a European physician: he had 
even boasted of this fact in public audi- 
ence. His guest showed but little incli- 
nation to respond to the demands of this 
position. While living in the house of 
his Armenian friend, he had been con- 
sulted in relation to a little deaf and 
dumb girl, and had advised her parents 
to syringe her ears with pure water for a 
season, when he proposed trying the ef- 
fect of the electrical machine; this latter, 
however, got out of order, and the me- 
chanicians of Mandalay were not skilful 
enough to repair it. But the relatives 
of the child soon perceived that it could 
hear the ticking of a watch, and made a 
great noise about the foreign doctor and 
his skill. 
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Now it happened that at the Court of 
Mandalay there were many persons suf- 
fering from deafness, and Bastian was 
soon called upon to heal two venerable 
friends of the prince, then other court 
officers and soldiers. Happening to have 
a good supply of Spanish ointment, he 
applied it liberally to his patients in the 
form of blisters, in the hope that the se- 
verity of the treatment would soon re- 
duce their number. But not so. The 
king himself soon applied to him to cure 
two ladies of the palace who were suffer- 
ing from deafness. Bastian affirmed that 
his medicine-chest was exhausted, and 
that it was impossible to obtain a supply 
of good medicine from so great distance. 
Allin vain; he must at least make a di- 
agnosis, and then prescribe the best rem- 
edy he had, In this connection a cele- 
brated “ thunder-medicine ” came to light 
that gave him increased fame. One day 
when the ladies’ maid came for medicine, 
the servant put by mistake an effervescent 
mixture in a soda-bottle; he then with 
accustomed gallantry waited on the maid 
through the garden, but lingering a little 
near the prince’s palace, the bottle ex- 
ploded with a noise that startled all in 
the house. A medicine so strong as to 
break bottles must be a very effective 
remedy. A new dose of this “ thunder- 
medicine” was ordered, and soon the 
maid reported that the ladies of the harem 
were bathed in tears of joy—their mis- 
tress could from her couch hear the buz- 
zing of the wheels as her maids sat in 
the amte-chamber and spun. 

The power of this “thunder-medicine” 
made the king still prouder. of his court 
physician, and more inclined to claim his 
assistance. One of the secretaries had 
been suffering for a long time of a dis- 
ease that incapacitated him for some very 
necessary duties. The Burmese physi- 
cians were powerless, and. the special 
court physician was again called. This 
time he absolutely refused to begin the 
treatment, because it was a complicated 
disease for which he could give no assist- 
ance. The crown prince was the mes- 
senger of the king, who insisted on his 
will. Bastian again refused, when the 
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prince cast upon him a glance of speech- 
less rage, stamped with his foot, and 
hurried away under his golden umbrella. 
The crisis had arrived ; the servants were 
seized with a mortal dread, and expected 
every moment the arrival of the fatal 
shears to clip off his head. 

His situation was undoubtedly perilous, 
but he relied on his letter from the Gov- 
ernor of Rangoon, and the protection of 
the English name; for, though he had 
never denied being a German, he had 
been careful in his geographical illustra- 
tions so to commingle the Saxon with 
the Anglo-Saxon that it was rather diffi- 
cult for the Burmese mind to unravel 
the skein. For a week no one came near 
him; even his teacher only once, and 
then his errand was to find out whether 
Bastian did not understand the art. of 
making gold, or glass, or something of 
the kind, that he might with his skill 
thus appease the king. The guest of the 
Burmese Court was now favored with 
visits from military officers, and some 
troops of their command, as if threaten- 
ing execution; but he invariably com- 
menced a philosophical conversation with 
them about the sacred books, and they 
soon took leave. A sentry remained 
constantly at his door, and the command- 
ing officer had strict orders to let neither 
him nor servants leave the house, 

In the mean while, thinking that he 
might have repented of his obstinacy, and 
concluded to exercise his medical skill, 
the patients began to appear again in 
crowds, but he still refused persistently 
to do anything else than order leeches 
for the ladies of the palace, hoping that 
their horror of blood would cure them of 
their mania for his services if he began 
such prescriptions, 

Fortunately, the cloud of royal dis- 
pleasure finally passed away, and former 
visitors began to appear again. Bastian 
thought it now time to leave, and peti- 
tioned for a farewell audience with the 
king. This was graciously granted, and 
he received a ruby ring as a memento 
of his visit to this famous court. As an 
additional mark of favor, he received a 
passport for: his farther travels, written 
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on a long palm-leaf, and provided with 
the royal seal of the peacock. 

The Doctor's residence at the Court of 
Mandalay gave him a rare opportunity to 
study the manners of the Burmese ; for 
court life, in the East as in the West, is 
the centre of social activity and interest. 
He has taken advantage of his position as 
court philosopher, to give us a fulness 
of interesting details that makes it embar- 
rassing to choose. 

The clothing of the Burmans consists 
of a long piece of cloth wrapped around 
the loins; and there are four ways of 
wearing it among the upper classes. At 
work, or in quick walking, or running, it 
is drawn tight, and fastened; on cool 
mornings or evenings one end of it is 
thrown over head and shoulders; on 
promenade the loose end is cast over one 
shoulder and gathered up in the hand; 
during a polite visit the loose end is fast- 
ened at the waist and allowed to hang 
down like an apron. The upper part 
of the body is mostly uncovered; but 
on festive occasions, the better classes 
wear a white jacket with a white band 
around the forehead. The Burmans 
greatly esteem long hair, and men and 
women frequently wear artificial locks, 
Ladies of the highest elegance sometimes 
have little beauty-spots tattooed in their 
faces, Washing the head is made a spe- 
cial ceremony; it occurs only once a 
month, and is then performed in a sys- 
tematic manner. Roots and barks are 
bought at the market, decoctions are 
made, and soap-suds prepared for the 
operation. On New Year's day, the 
king’s head is washed with great cere- 
mony in water obtained from the middle 
of the river. The streets are alive with 
neople dousing each other’s heads with 
water, and the ladies are particularly 
active in this strife. It is the duty of the 
waters of the Irawaddy to rise in honor of 
the occasion, whether there has been rain 
or not. The white elephants are led to the 
bath, accompanied by music, and soldiers 
in their uniform, consisting of green wrap- 
pers with red jackets and large straw hats, 
without shoes, and rusty musket on the 
shoulder, In the palace stands another 
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white elephant at the entrance of the 
audience-room. A white elephant must 
be distinguished not only by his color, 
but also by certain marks in other parts 
of his body. Quite a dark elephant may be 
called white, if it has white spots behind 
the ears, on the forehead, and the trunk. 

In the streets of Mandalay, nobles and 
officials promenade with their showy um- 
brellas borne over their heads by servants 
behind them ; then comes a train of follow- 
ers, numerous according torank, of whom 
the first usually carries the richly-orna- 
mented golden betel-nut box ; others bear 
bright water-pitchers, writing material, or 
books and tables, the arm-bearers closing 
up the band. The body-guard of the king 
are marked by a goldensword. The high- 
est ministers are preceded by two grim 
fellows, carrying long whips of bamboo, 
on either side of the street, with which 
they clear the entire way for their masters 
walking in the middle of the passage. On 
entering the palace. however, even these 
must leave their umbrellas behind, and the 
common people must close theirs in pass- 
ing to avoid ill treatment from the guards. 
The color of the umbrella indicates the 
rank of the bearer. The king alone is 


permitted to unfold a white one, which is a 
highly esteemed divinity, being frequent- 
ly consulted in the choice of a successor. 
The princes, who are often carried on the 
backs of porters, display the golden um- 
brella, and the red is left for the others. 
Before each gate of Mandalay there sits a 
monster, figured in stone, with a club on 
its shoulder, to guard the entrance in case 
the living sentry should fall asleep. 

The Burmans pay much attention to 
science and the cultivation of the mind, in 
their peculiar field and way. The boys 
are early sent toschool in the cloisters,and 
having learned the elements of the lan- 
guage in the “ basket of knowledge,” they 
then commit to memory the command- 
ments of their religion, and the sermons of 
Guatama, their great sage. Then they 
study the stories and legends, afterward 
the grammar of the language critically, and 
then the general encyclopedia. Bastian 
saw in the yards of the palace hundreds of 
stone-cutters, busy in putting inscriptions 
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on stone pillars. The king had resolved 
to have the seven books of proverbs in- 
scribed on stone columns, and to have 
these set up as mile-stones on the high- 
ways, so that he who could walk might 
obtain wisdom. 

There are celebrated poets also in Bur- 
mah; one who is considered a Buddha in 
embryo—a proof that genius is wor- 
shiped even on the banks of the Ira- 
waddy. The language of poetry requires 
special study, and Bastian presents a 
poem that is considered a master-piece. 
It is the lament of a favorite minister 
banished to distant mountains for having 
fallen in disgrace with his monarch. Some 
of the love songs are naive in the ex- 
treme. One of these poets informs his 
love that he can neither write nor ex- 
press his feelings, because his heart is so 
full; neither pen nor pencil would suffice, 
nor would the years of his life be long 
enough, or his paper sufficient, should he 
sew enough together to cover the surface 
of the earth. 

The army of Burmah is composed of 
four divisions—elephant riders, cavalry- 
men, chariot-fighters, and infantry. A few 
years ago the army was reorganized more 
in accordance with European ideas. Here, 
as elsewhere in the East, a French adven- 
turer, under the pseudonym of Count 
Somebody, had gained the favor of the 
king, and been appointed Generalissimo, 
with the additional attribute of the 
“ Great Blood-drinker,” because he takes 
the oath of fidelity to the king in a gob- 
let of blood. In the fortified towns there 
are within the walls deep trenches, to 
which the officers can repair in case of 
danger, and incite their men without to 
bravery. In the palace there is a body- 
guard of “invulnerables,” whose office is 
to protect the king. Besides amulets 
tattooed in the skin, they take certain 
medicines, said to harden the flesh and 
render it impenetrable to sword or lance. 

The king is surrounded by ministers, 
who are responsible to him alone, and 
assisted by councilors much in the 
manner of European governments. There 
is no hereditary nobility, except the 
princes. The official class depend entirely 
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upon the king, who elevates or degrades 
as he may desire. The Burmese soldier 
carries his fortune, like the Frenchman, 
in his cartridge-box, and can earn his 
way from the ranks up to the highest 
command. Men, who by trade or other 
means have become wealthy, may pur- 
chase rank and influence, but they can 
only retain it by continual presents, as 
their children inherit or lose it according 
as their purse holds out. The: later de- 
scendants of the princes, even, lose their 
rank by means of the steadily decreasing 
pension, and thus return to the bosom of 
the people. 

But all these varying and many-colored 
customs of court and people seem only the 
shading in the great warp of Buddhism, 
which permeates the realm of Burmah, 
and enters into the minutest ramifications 
of social and civil life. The main object 
of Bastian’s visit to this distant empire 
was to investigate its profound religious 
system, whose prolific literature he de- 
clares leaves the theological libraries of 
European lands far in the background. 
To this end he entered cloisters and 
visited pagodas, seeking everywhere to 
gather information concerning the doc- 
trine and the practical forms of their wor- 
ship; and finding under a surface of 
superstition and exhaustless mythology, 
a world of profound thought. The Court 
of Mandalay seemed to breathe an atmos- 
phere of piety, so frequently did one hear 
the formulas, that everything is transient 
and nothing constant, and that every 
combination bears within itself the germ 
of decay. Indeed, a deep melancholy 
seemed to pervade the air, proceeding 
from the inevitable woes connected with 
existence, and overwhelming with the 
force of their truths; leading true believ- 
ers to the religion of self-denial. Accord- 
ing to their commandments, benevolence 
must be extended to all beings, but in 
practical life it is confined simply to doing 
no harm. Buddhism knows no begin- 
ning and no end; man is the object of 
its consideration, and the being that has 
developed himself from the mysteriously 
fermenting elements through all classes 
of life up to the summit of creation, and 
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who now stands on the borders of bliss- 
ful joys beyond, and is illuminated by 
their glory, and therefore turns with un- 
conquerable disgust from the pains and 
sorrows of the material world to the 
world of bliss beyond. This sphere they 
term Nirwana, and the sense in which 
they use this word is not clear. The 
abbots of Burmese and Siamese cloisters, 
the monks of Japan, and the Mongolian 
lamas all give the most varied interpre- 
tation of its meaning. They evidently 
regard it as a completely new existence, 
that can in no manner be compared with 
the present one, and in no way compre- 
hended by it. The bridge of connection 
is broken, and the affinity ceases. Every- 
thing disappears in mystery; but it is 
only dark and mysterious to the human 
eye, whose own feeble light is turned 
into blindness by the dazzling brilliancy. 

Buddhism believes in the pre-existence 
of the soul, but that on earth we are in a 
degree of existence that is not conscious of 
earlier existences; we shall, however, ar- 
rive at a higher stage of existence, wherein 
we shall be conscious of the earthly being 
thathas preceded. Ithasaseries of worlds, 
and in the last four the body is want- 
ing, because those who, in an earlier stage, 
were burdened with weak or mutilated 
bodies, have expressed the wish to be free 
from them. In the eleventh world feeling 
is wanting, because those who have been 
enslaved by passion have requested to be 
relieved from it. The soul of the Bud- 
dhist is supposed to wander during sleep. 
It is therefore dangerous to wake any one 
suddenly from sleep, lest the soul, while 
migrating in dreams, may be prevented 
from returning to the body. If a woman 
wishes in a future state of existence to be 
born a man, she must worship her hus- 
band with angelic love, and bestow on 
him regard, attention, and affection. But 
the sacred books seem to have no very 
elevated opinion of female virtues, as they 
declare women to be as inclined to sin as 
rivers to wind, and to be as full of cunning 
as forests of fuel. 

This view of existence is accompanied 
with a fantastic structure of heavens and 
hells, adorned with the fertility of oriental 
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imagination. Buddha is supposed to have 
passed through five hundred and fifty pre- 
existences, ranging through the animal 
world into the sphere of the immaterial. 
The rising heavens are so many stages of 
spiritual perfection. The hells have only an 
allegorical meaning ; they consist of eight 
stages, each one of which is surrounded 
by sixteen smaller hells, The variety of 
punishments here endured is depicted on 
the walls of the temples and houses, where 
we may see pride, avarice, and adultery 
in tortures; but these sufferings, accord- 
ing to the teaching of Guatama, are only 
in the heart of the sinner. 

The disciples of Buddha sit around a 
colossal figure which to them is a dead 
god, recalling to their memory the ap- 
pearance of Buddha while on earth, but 
which has long since passed into the Nir- 
wana or heaven. As a means of follow- 
ing him, he has left behind him the ex- 
planation of the great law that governs 
the universe, and as his embodiment the 
priests who have conquered the evil 
spirits within them, and appear in the yel- 
low garments of golden glorification. The 
reverence paid to the priests is a kind of 


spiritual hero-worship. To the Buddhist - 


the great secret of existence is ever pres- 
ent, and his mind is ever hovering around 
the dark mysteries that surround his be- 
ginning and his end. 

The doctrine of demonology or spirits 
is far more refined than one might expect 
from so philosophical a religion. Temples 
are often built for these demons in the 
vicinity of cloisters. In these are placed 
little bamboo cages filled with offerings 
of rice, betel-nuts, and fruits. The de- 
mons of the neighborhood come and get 
these gifts at their pleasure. The water 
has its demons, to which the sick bring 
offerings. Some of these live on promon- 
tories, and guard the streams, requiring 
offerings of those who safely pass. And 
thus they run through the category, final- 
ly arriving at demons that preside over 
cock-fights, These require to be mounted, 
and for their service horses are frequently 
tied in certain places where they resort. 

Then there are doctors of the Vedas, 
who sit at frequented street-corners or 


before the doors, with the magic books 
open before them, giving their decisions 
in the affairs of daily life. The books of 
these soothsayers are filled with magic 
figures which they consult. According to 
the ‘day of the week or the hour, there 
preside certain demons over the affairs of 
men, and thus a favorable moment may 
be chosen. 

The priests, after a thorough study of 
the sacred books, are examined before 
being admitted into the castle. The ne- 
cessary outfit of a priest are three yellow 
garments, a rice-dish, a knife with a short 
handle, a needle, a drinking vessel, and a 
girdle. Their dress consists of one piece 
of stuff that is fastened with a leather 
girdle around their waist, and hangs 
down to the feet; then a long cloth that 
covers breast and shoulders, and finally 
of a similar cloth thrown over the left 
shoulder and hanging down behind. The 
cloisters are built partly by private and 
partly by royal aid; the priests sup- 
port themselves by begging. Every 
morning, as soon as it is light enough to 
distinguish the veins of the hand, they 
start through the city to obtain their 
breakfast. In many houses the women 
rise in the night to have their breakfast 
ready by the first dawn. To give is a 
religious duty ; a refusal will entail severe 
punishment of some kind, either now or 
hereafter. 

Pagodas are numerous and beautiful in 
Burmah. They are constructed in vari- 
ous shapes, but mostly in spiral columns. 
Some are bell-shaped, in imitation of the 
lotus flower. The most celebrated pa- 
goda is the golden one of Rangoon, on 
which many royal races have expended 
time and treasure. At the entrance-gate 
there are two sphynx-like figures in 
stone; behind the gate, in ornamented 
niches, four gilded Buddhas, two on each 
side. These pagodas are temples for 
worship; then they are depositories for 
sacred relics, and lastly they receive the 
bones of the priests that have made them- 
selves famous for deeds of piety and love. 

The early history of Burmah is lost in 
myth, and its whole course is entwined 
with fiction to such an extent that no one 
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can separate the true from the false. 
Mythology plays an important part in its 
development, and the popular fancy revels 
among the combats of the wild boors, the 
demons, and the giants, or else it indul- 
ges in fairy tales of princesses that were 
kept in golden boxes, and weighed no 
more than the flower of the jessamine. 
Veritable history commences about the 
middle of the last century, and tells of a 
hero who repelled the invaders of Ava, 
and drove them to the walls of China, 
and even the Chinese, according to their 
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story, have been beaten by various “ Lords 
of the White Elephant.” 

Dr. Bastian has certainly laid the world 
under obligations by giving so much 
positive and interesting information in 
relation to a land and people of whose 
real character we have known so little. 
And however unpleasant it may have 
been to the Doctor, the world has no 
reason to regret that the King of Burmah 
detained him for a while an unwilling 
philosopher at the Court of the White 
Elephant. 


BRITTANY AND THE BRETONS. 


Il, TOWN LIFE, 


WE come now to speak of the Bretons 
as they appear in a more Civilized state, 
as inhabitants of cities and towns. Their 
character, seen under these more favor- 
able auspices, bears still a marked con- 
trast to that of the other French com- 
munities, The same resistance to things 
new, the same obstinate adherence to 
things which to their sight are hallowed 
by time, appears. The upper crust of 
Breton society, and particularly that con- 
siderable section of the upper crust which 
is known as the old-family, old-régime 
society, follow still, to a great degree, the 
customs and manners which were univer- 
sal in France in the middle of the last 
century. Revolutions and democracies 
have only the more firmly determined 
this section of society in their old ways. 
It has been already remarked that in no 
part of France is the sympathy with the 
old régime so general as in Brittany; and 
as, in France, political and social opinions 
are closely allied, so we find in Brittany 
the display of the old-school manners and 
royalist customs most assiduous. While 
Parisian society has kept pace with the 
fast changing phases of events, and easily 
adopts new modifications in its sentiment 
and composition, Breton society is still 
strict in modeling itself rigidly by anti- 
quated rules, Mariages de convenance, 
virtual imprisonment of daughters, strict 
belief in Popery, old-fashioned house- 
building, ceremonious intercourse, ad- 


herence to the rules of precedence, super- 
cilious contempt for the outside world, 
are among the symptoms of the stag- 
nant state of this society. There is, there- 
fore, no portion of France where the evils 
resulting from the old French social cus- 
toms are so thriving at the present day. 
Young men, debarred of female society, 
resort to the dissipation of the clubs and 
cafés, and to intrigue with married wo- 
men. Young girls, closely watched and 
guarded by sharp-eyed dowagers, fol- 
lowed everywhere by vigilant bonnes, 
grow up timid, suspicious, and unhealthy 
in mind and body. This restraint upon 
the natural and innocent inclinations of 
the sexes, has the unnatural result of put- 
ting the young men before the eyes of 
the young women in the light of danger- 
ous and vicious conspirators, and of put- 
ting the young women before the eyes 
of the young men as fair objects of un- 
derhand intrigue and clandestine corre- 
spondence. A more deplorable state of 
society could hardly be imagined. When 
a young woman is married,she passes froin 
a state of slavery to a state-of too unre- 
stricted freedom. Her husband being the 
choice of her parents, not her own, she is 
often indifferent to, and is quite apt to dis- 
regard the marriage ties by taking a lover 
into her favor. Quiet, happy domestic 
life, such as one sees on every hand in 
Protestant countries, is almost unknown 
in Brittany. The husband spends his 
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evenings out, the wife either receives 
those whom she should not at home, or 
accompanies them to places of amuse- 
ment, The romance of the tender pas- 
sion seems to always pass beyond its 
proper and innocent bounds, and to take 
the form of what, to a person of moral 
breeding, is shocking vice. In a region 
where Romanism is exhibited in its nar- 
rowest kind, there is naturally a spirit 
antagonistic and equally extreme in the 
contrary direction. A large proportion 
of the city people in Brittany, especially 
among the young men of the mercantile 
class, are scoffing atheists and red repub- 
licans—the result, doubtless, of their very 
contiguity with extreme Popery and 
Bourbonism. The social morals of this 
class are as bad as well can be. Concu- 
binage is a most common thing, so com- 
mon and so far approved that no one who 
practices it hesitates to avow it, nor is 
he debarred from. the best society for so 
doing. 

The mercantile class are shrewd, active, 
and stubborn. The merchants, in com- 
mon with all other Bretons, are slow to 
receive improvements, and do their busi- 
ness in the old-fashioned way, and with 
a deliberation which characterizes the 
Breton mind. They are not to be hurried, 
and it is only the sharpest of foreigners 
who can take them at a disadvantage in 
trade, Everything is done after the Yan- 
kee principle, (which, however, is not 
extensively practiced by Yankees) of 
“taking things easy.”” The Breton mer- 
chant rises at eight or nine, and has coffee 
or chocolate as soon as he is dressed, then 
repairs to his counting-house. There he 
opens his letters, transacts the main busi- 
ness of the day, and is ready, between 
eleven and twelve, to take his breakfast, 
which is so elaborate as to be in reality 
an early dinner. From breakfast he goes 
to the café, where he lounges, drinking 
café au cognac or absinthe till two. He 
then returns to his counting-house, pass- 
es an hour over his books or with his 
customers, and at three adjourns to the 
bourse. He discusses prices and trade 
prospects till half past four, then takes a 
stroll over to his club or reading-room, 
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where the time is whiled away until, at 
six, he dines. The evenings are divided 
between the club, the theatre, and the 
café; occasionally, if he is young and 
brisk, he is found dancing at the Prefect’s 
or some friend’s ball. No business con- 
sideration will induce him to break over 
the daily routine of his life; although, in 
hours of business, he shows himself suffi- 
ciently bent- on “doing a good thing,” 
he can never be persuaded to take up 
business matters at any other time. The 
life, therefore, of the Breton merchant, is 
a very different one from the London mer- 
chant, or even than that of the enter- 
prising business man of Havre, Paris, and 
Marseilles. The retail tradesmen pos- 
sess very similar characteristics, in their 
smaller sphere; so also do the mechanics, 
No Breton carpenter can be induced to 
make a box, however simple, unless it is 
such a one as he has been used to all his 
life; nor, if you wish the slightest alter- 
ation in any household article, will you 
be apt to obtain anyone to do it, unless 
it is an alteration with which the Breton 
mind is familiar. In truth, this stand- 
still trait in the Bretons is not far re- 
moved from stupidity. Inasmuch as 
Brittany is entirely out of the route usu- 
ally chosen by tourists, and is therefore, 
to the traveler’s observation, in many 
respects primitive, the primitiveness of 
the inhabitants does not take the turn of 
uncivilized honesty. The art of magni- 
fying prices, and of putting articles in 
their best and frequently in an entirely 
false light, seems to have grown to a rare 
perfection where almost every other art 
has remained stagnant. The Breton 
tradesman, slow in most things, is quick 
to discern a foreigner’s ignorance of 
prices, and to seize the opportunity to 
raise them accordingly. 

It is the Breton’s favorite ambition, to 
lay by enough money in the Rente to sup- 
port him in ease and indolence; and we 
have known many instances of persons 
retiring, and doing nothing except lounge 
at the cafés and restaurants the rest of 
their lives, on as small an income as $500 
or $600 a year. He will then hire his 
apartment on the third or fourth étage 
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of a “respectable” street, subscribe reg- 
ularly to the theatre, take his meals at a 
restaurant, and smoke cheap cigars, with- 
out the remotest idea that he is born into 
the world for any nobler purpose than to 
make himself comfortable, and regarding 
labor of any kind as an unmitigated evil. 

It would surprise you to see how en- 
tirely aloof from all the world the aris- 
tocracy keeps itself. By aristocracy I 
mean now the old wealthy families, most- 
ly titled, to be found in every large 
Breton town in a quartier by themselves, 
and who are the relics of that party which 
once sustained the Bourbon monarchy, 
and even now pray heartily that the Count 
de Chambord, the heir of that royal house, 
may some day return and achieve his 
own. These are never known to mingle 
out of their own peculiar clique, or circle. 
They are seldom seen in public, and are 
never present at any public celebration 
or ball. All have their crumbling old 
chateaux in the country, where they re- 
main until late in the fall, and to which 
they make haste to return at the very 
earliest symptoms of spring. For the 
official Napoleonic society, of which the 
palaces of the prefects and mayors are 
the ‘nuclei, this old, genuine noblesse have 
a most profound contempt, and never by 
any chance come in contact with them. 
The Emperor is regarded and spoken of 
by them as an impudent upstart, who 
has destroyed all the cherished institu- 
tions of old France. 

While speaking of the chateaux of the 
old families, I may say, that every Breton 
of any means or standing whatever, af- 
fects to have his country residence, Often, 
indeed, ’tis but a poor cottage in an ob- 
scure part of the country; still it enables 
the owner to leave word at his town res- 
idence throughout July, August, and 
September, that he is “a la campagne "— 
which has quite a grand sound. Unhappy 
are the people who stay in the cities du- 
ring the summer, and are. taken sick, or 
become involved in a difficulty which an 
appeal to law can alone disentangle: not 
a doctor or an avocat is to be found; you 
go from one door to another and hear 
that one after another is “a la campagne.” 
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Business almost stops in the summer 
months; the towns look like “deserted 
villages” on a large scale, haunted by 
creatures with long horizontal white caps 
—the “bonnes.” 

Thus it is that even in modern, thrice 
revolutionized France, the reign of that 
sham, as Carlyle would call it—the wor- 
ship of aristocratic and exclusive customs 
—is still dominant. It appears in the 
universal ambition, even of the most in- 
significant, to enter the best possible cir- 
cles, especially those which predominate 
in, at present, worthless and unmeaning 
titles; in the ridiculous extent to which 
social ceremonies prevail, from the top of 
society to the bottom ; in the itching after 
a long and high sounding name; even in 
the attempt to write the signature in an 
aristocratic way and with an aristocratic 
quirl at the end. Even those who are 
the fiercest of red republicans, agrarians, 
atheists—radical and violently democratic 
in all their ideas, theoretically—use these 
little snobbish devices to convey an intima- 
tion that they are more considerable than 
the “common herd.” One who lives for 
any length of time in Brittany, having be- 
fore been accustomed to the freedom and 
absence of restraint in American society, 
becomes soon desperately weary of the 
endless formality, the social red-tapeism, 
if I may so call it, which enters into every 
phase of his communication with the 
people about him; and finds it no light 
matter to mingle in society without, once 
in a while, violating some of the count- 
less “rules of etiquette.” 

The principle of “taking things easy” 
extends down to the laboring classes, 
They work leisurely and with but slow 
progress. They have many holidays, and 
then they give themselves up to the full 
enjoyment of their leisure, It is the cus- 
tom in Brittany to set apart Monday, as 
well as Sunday, as the working man’s 
holiday ; and he spends it in drinking in 
tavern, and in tramping about the streets 
arm in arm with half a dozen of his fel- 
lows, all singing some rude street song 
to the top of their lungs. 

Hardly more can be said of the intel- 
ligence of the middle classes in Breton 
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towns, than of that of the peasants. I have 
seen wealthy merchants, and even men 
who moved in excellent circles of soci- 
ety, who thought that England was a part 
of France, somewhere over in the east, 
and who believed the United States to be 
a corner of the Brazilian Empire. I have 
met advocates, learned in the law, who 
were astonished to discover that English 
was spoken in America, The ignorance 
of some in geography is not more amus- 
ing than the ignorance of others in poli- 
tices. Very respectable men are to be 
found in Brittany who have an idea that 
France is still a republic, and in the coun- 
try once I was assured by an old peasant 
that the present Emperor of the French 
was the genuine old Waterloo Bona- 
parte come back to the throne again! It 
is well known that the French, which 
is spoken in Brittany, is far from pure, 
being inextricably mixed with the old 
bas-Breton patois. Beyond dress, and 
the rules of social formalities, the women 
in Brittany are but poorly educated. 
They have few accomplishments, know 
no foreign language well enough to make 
them useful in speaking or reading, and 
are very superficially musical on the pi- 
ano. The passion for dress, with them, 
exceeds all bounds. Ladies will put up 
with all sorts of inconveniences, will go 
away from the table hungry, will sit all 
day on the oaken floors, the coldest win- 
ter day, without fires, will even (an in- 
stance of which I have lately known) be 
so niggardly as to ask back their visiting 
cards when, on calling, they have deliv- 
ered them to the servant of the friend 
upon whom they call, in order to save 
money to lay out on dress. There is. in 
this respect a rivalry among the gentler 
sex which, the smaller the community, the 
more bitter and inveterate it is. There 
being little or no domestic life, and that 
being by no means a primary considera- 
tion in marriages, the daughters are not 
instructed in the management of the 
household, or in matters which with us 
are deemed quite necessary to a young 
lady’s education. Their sole object, ap- 
parently, is to be ornamental, and to en- 
tangle some young man of means or fam- 
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ily in the matrimonial trap. To this end, 
the whole female attention is paid to dress, 
to the neglect of mental or domestic cul- 
ture; and when this end bas been achieved, 
the object of the mother’s and the daugh- 
ter’s life seems to be accomplished. It is 
interesting to attend a ball in one of the 
Breton towns, and to observe how the 
system works. The young ladies are al- 
ways attended thither by their mothers, 
There are in the ball-room usually two 
rows of seats, one of cushioned benches, 
and in front of these arow of chairs. The 
dowagers sit on the benches, and their 
daughters sit directly in front of them; 
they are thus securely guarded from any 
undue flirtation. 

The custom is, that any gentleman 
may, without an introduction, approach 
any young lady and request her hand 
for a dance; and it is considered proper 
to ask the mother’s permission before the 
daughter's. When the quadrille or waltz 
begins, you observe that the dowagers’ 
eyes are intently fixed upon their chil- 
dren, and are keen to take note of their 
behavior and the bearing of their part- 
ners. Thus it is that young people are 
watched like state prisoners, as closely 
as if it were suspected that an elopement 
had been planned and was about to be 
put into execution, Whena young lady 
attends school, she is accompanied 
thither by a bonne; and if she takes les- 
sons in any study from a gentleman, her 
mother is always present while it is in 
progress. If a gentleman is invited to 
dine with a Breton family in which there 
are daughters, he is not presented to them, 
nor do they speak during the meal; and 
after it they invariably retire, and do not 
re-appear, 

The Breton people have at least that 
fondness for theatrical and musical per- 
formances which is common throughout 
France. There is a theatre in every 
town, however small, where the latest 
comedies and vaudevilles are produced, 
and where, in the winter time, the most 
simple operas are put on the stage. Very 
many subscribe year by year, and are to 
be found nightly in their places. For 
athletic sports and out-dvor amusements, 
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they do not seem inclined. Boating and 
fishing are somewhat in vogue, but one 
never hears uf cricket matches or hunting 
parties. The rage for races which has 
come over the French within the past 
few years, has extended to Brittany; 
and there are frequent feeble imitations 
of the Derby and the Ascot in the vari- 
ous towns during August and September, 
which the Prefects and military nota- 
bilities attend in state, their example 
being followed by all the surrounding 
population. One who has attended the 
great English races, however, would be 
inclined to smile at these poor travesties 
of them. The races take place on Sun- 
days, as well as all other public occasions 
of a festive character. There are but few 
events in the year to interrupt the mono- 
tonous, easy life of the Bretons; when I 
have mentioned the races, the Emperor’s 
Féte, the New Year's. calling, and the 
Carnival, I have included nearly all. 
The Carnival, as a time-honored tradi- 
tional custom, is still sustained in the 
towns, although it becomes less and less 
worthy of the name every year. A pro- 
cession of carriages and vehicles of every 
sort, from that of the Prefect with liver- 
ied coachman and footman, to the coun- 
tryman’s cart drawn by donkeys, and 
crowded with the rustic family, goes 
slowly through the streets, interspersed 
with masques on foot, playing all sorts of 
antics, pelted by oranges from the win- 
. dows on the route, and pelting back in 
turn. The streets are crowded, and 
many laughable incidents and scenes oc- 
cur; for the Bretons, on such occasions, 
are vivacious and full of a rude humor 
quite apropos. The Carnival lasts two 
days, and its close is the signal for the 
cessation of balls and social festivities. 
The Emperor's Féte is celebrated by illu- 
minations, torchlight processions, and 
fireworks, and by a general abandonment, 
on the part of the lower classes, to intox- 
ication. On New Year’s day the Pre- 
fect and other public authorities hold 
official receptions, and society in general 
exchanges calls. In many cases cards 
are sent through the post instead of a 
personal visit; which is a very convenient 
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way of getting rid of much annoyance 
and trouble. Clubs are, of course, nu- 
merous in Brittany ; and the most popular 
entertainment they offer is gambling. 
This vice is prevalent among all classes, 
and is so little stigmatized by public 
opinion, that rooms are set apart in the 
fashionable balls for those guests who 
wish to participate in it, 

The mode of living in Brittany is the 
old-fashionea one of occupying étages ; 
each family having a floor in one of the 
large houses with which the towns are 
mostly built. Such a thing as a boarding- 
house is quite unknown ; and it is really 
hard to discover what accommodations 
exist for transient sojourners. Besides 
the hotels, there is but one single first- 
class house where furnished rooms are to 
be let by the month in Nantes, the prin- 
cipal city. The writer advertised for 
several months for rooms and board in 
the same house, but was forced to give 
up in despair of finding one. One must 
either rent an étage (which are never let 
for a shorter term than three years), or 
stay at an hotel, or take rooms in the 
single maison meublée (if he can—it is 
nearly always full), and procure his meals 
at one of the restaurants. 

It is wonderful how tenacious these 
people are of the old ways; when a man 
has become possessed of sufficient means 
to build a new house, he models it after 
those which were erected centuries ago. 
Modern improvements are quite ignored. 
Water conveniences are unknown; gas 
is, indeed, introduced into the kitchens 
and parlors, but never into the drawing- 
rooms and studies; such an innovation 
would do away with the gingerbread 
decoration of candelabras, and would be 
shockingly vulgar. Oaken floors, old- 
fashioned fire-places, dark, damp stone 
staircases, cheerless vestibules, are found 
in the new buildings as in the old. One 
is invited to read and to dance by candle- 
light, to wash in huge basins, and to dine, 
in winter, in cold salles a@ manger with 
oak under the feet, and the sharp air 
blowing in under and over the long and 
badly-secured windows. The visitor of 
a family living in an étage is not seldom 
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obliged to pass through the kitchen on 
his way to the drawing-room ; he is very 
likely, also, to catch a glimpse of several 
bedrooms. There are many pretty gar- 
dens, but they are quite shut out from 
the view of the passer-by, by the mud 
and gravel walls which were built before 
iron fences were known, and which con- 
tinue to stand as hallowed by ancient 
usage. Very few families possess houses 
by themselves, this comfort being con- 
fined to the wealthiest classes, who live 
in the aristocratic quarters, and the poor- 
er, who live in wretched huts in the 
suburbs. 

In temperament the Breton character 
is more stolid and serious than that of 
the Parisians. Although fond of display 
and often talkative, the Breton is less de- 
monstrative. That polite manner which 
is remarked of Frenchmen is not con- 
spicuous in him, and in Brittany seems 
to be confined to the “old family ” so- 
ciety. There occur many slight things 
which show a want of what we should 
call good-breeding. Gentlemen, in walk- 
ing along the street, seldom trouble 
themselves to turn out for ladies, whom 
I have often seen forced to leave the 
sidewalk on this account. An impolite- 
ness quite as flagrant is the universal 
habit of staring ladies out of countenance 
—a habit which is everywhere to be ob- 
served. In the intervals between the 
acts at the theatres, the gentlemen stand 
up and boldly level a battery of opera 
glasses at the occupants of the /autewils 
and boxes; and on the street this habit is 
so great as to make it exceedingly annoy- 
ing for a lady to go out of doors. There 
is little hospitality, society being divided 
up into little cliques and coteries,and hold- 
ing quite aloof from all strangers, The 
rigid pursuit of economy which appears 
to actuate all classes, forbids frequent 
social entertainment which has no prac- 
tical end —such, for instance, as the mar- 
rying off of a daughter—in view. A 
new comer, if he or she wishes to form 
acquaintance, must make the first call, 
and it is then in the option of the resi- 
dent to return itor not. The habits and 
friends of each individual have been es- 
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tablished in youth, and the characteristic 
resistance to all innovation restrains them 
from forming new ones. It is only among 
the old families that one finds the still 
surviving notions of lordly hospitality 
which graced the era of the later Bour- 
bon kings; but the stranger finds these 
more inaccessible than any other class of 
society. There is, consistently joined 
with this inhospitable exclusiveness, an 
independence of character, which is not 
without its to-be-admired pliase, and 
which is found as much in the ouvrier as 
in the Marquis of the old régime. The 
ouvrier walks the streets as if he had 
quite as much right there as the rest; 
with great equanimity giving the outside 
of the sidewalk to gentlemen in broad- 
cloth and ladies in silk and fur. The ob- 
sequiousness of the Parisian tradesman is 
quite wanting here; no anxiety is man- 
ifested to make sales. If you like the 
goods, take them; if not, go where you 
will be better suited—seem the shop- 
keepers, by their manners, to say. 

As regards the political leanings of the 
Bretons, the great majority are divided 
between legitimism and republicanism. 
The empire has but few hearty support- 
ers among them, and of Orleanists there 
is but a poor sprinkling here and there. 
The legitimists consist, as has been said, 
of the old family society, the remains of 
the Bourbon nobility, and by the very 
large class which aims to imitate and to 
gain the favor of these. Many of the 
substantial, wealthy merchants also, hav- 
ing “a stake in the country,” and dis- 
trusting the stability of democratic em- 
pires and pure republics, would prefer 
the law-and-order rule of the legitimate 
line. The lower classes in the cities and 
towns, a large proportion of the young 
men of the middle and mercantile class, 
and many who pride themselves on a 
fanaticism which has resulted from re- 
peated revolutions—readers of Jean 
Jacques Ronsseau’s Contrat Social, and 
Lamartine’s poetical-prose rhapsodies— 
are fierce republicans, and readily pro- 
claim their creed. The lower classes in 
the rural districts, on the contrary, if they 
may be classed at all politically, and if 
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the -votes cast at the elections are any 
test, are generally Imperialists; some 
from a confused notion that their little 
patches of property are safer if the gov- 
ernment de facto is sustained, others 
from the influence of the Imperialist offi- 
cials who are scattered through the 
country. The idea yet lingers among 
the lower classes in the towns, that the 
best good for them lies in revolution; 
and those maxims of universal equality 
which were so loudly announced by the 
leaders of ’48, and which were eagerly 
caught up and echoed throughout plebeian 
France, still circulate among these orders 
of society, and create a political creed 
which seems to have no deeper root. 
This feeling is adroitly nursed by the 
more knowing republicans, who see in its 
continuance a force which may become 
effectively helpful at some future time. 
Protestantism, owing to the many re- 
strictions to which it is subject, and to 
the fact that the population which is not 
Catholic, and which think at all on reli- 
gious subjects, has gone to the extreme 
of atheism, makes little or no progress in 
Brittany. The frequent marriages of 
Protestants with Catholic8 serves to con- 
stantly lessen the numbers in the Re- 
formed churches, The few Protestants 
resident in that part of France, however, 
exhibit a marked superiority over the 
community in which they live, in morals, 
in a sincere tone of religious feeling, and 
in intelligence. Their association with 
each other is free, as in America, and 
not restrained by the ungenial ideas which 
prevail with their Catholic neighbors. 
They are almost Puritan in their absten- 
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tion from the amusements and pleasures 
of the day, and, in the midst of a popula- 
tion which looks on Sunday as a day for 
worldly enjoyment, they observe it with 
proper reverence, It is always the case 
that a small sect, existing side by side 
with a much larger and more popular 
sect, has at least the merit of sincerity. 
The Breton Protestants are Protestants 
in outward example. They are, almost 
without exception, well read, well in- 
formed on many topics, and possessed of 
that, in France, rare quality, excellent 
sense. The Protestant service is simple, 
and itis made astudy to exhibit a contrast 
to the pomp and ceremonial of the Papal 
ritual. They are free from the prevalent 
vices of the country and age, are tem- 
perate, industrious, and unassuming in 
manner. It seems a pity that their 
influence should not be more widely felt 
in a community which has gone sadly 
astray, and in which, amid many glar- 
ing vices, but few substantial moral vir- 
tues appear. 

If, in this necessarily cursory survey of 
Breton society, the writer may be thought 
to have exaggerated its deficiencies, and 
afforded too unfavorable a picture, the 
most incredulous will be convinced by ref- 
erence to any one who has had the oppor- 
tunity of observing it. No fact has been 
overstated, no feature too darkly colored. 
In the race of modern progress Brittany 
seems to be fast dropping behind; from 
the tide, which is ever rolling onward, 
Brittany seems to have drifted aside, 
and to lie stagnant and without ambition, 
unaffected by the noisy stir going on all 
around her, 
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THE NEED AND METHODS OF REST FOR BRAIN-WORKERS,. 


So many erroneous opinions and in- 
jurious practices prevail among literary 
and professional men in relation to physical 
exercise, mental recreation, and the best 
methods of relief from bodily weariness, 
that we propose a brief essay upon the 
subject, embodying the results of observa- 
tion and the best teachings of medical 
science, 


In a former essay,* we endeavored to 
show that the longevity of brain-workers 
is, on the average, greater than that of 
other men; that the average life of the 
clergyman, the lawyer, the doctor, and 
the author, is considerably longer than 
that of the mechanic and the laboring 


* See Hvuurs at Home for Oct. 1867, 
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classes; and hence they are not in pe- 
culiar danger of disease and death from 
over-work. Still our literary and pro- 
fessional men are particularly subject to 
what are styled nervous affections, which, 
though they may not actually shorten 
life, yet often diminish their usefulness 
and enjoyment, It is to show how lon- 
gevity may still be increased and literary 
life made more pleasurable and effective 
for good that we propose some sugges- 
tions in regard to the necessity and 
methods of rest. 

That rest of some kind, and at greater 
or less intervals, is a necessity for the 
toiling mind or body needs no argument. 
It is supported by all analogy. Rest is 
indispensable to all animal and vegetative 
life. Without it, indeed, so far as we 
know, organic existence would be im- 
possible. Rest is necessary for all ani- 
mals, either through quiet repose or 
through slumber, either through idle play 
or in the busy search for food. Relief from 
bodily weariness and mental depression is 
often sought by means more injurious than 
beneficial in the long run. Thus the 
Hindoo resorts to the hasheesh, the Turk 
and the German to the pipe, the South 
American to the coea, and civilized men 
the world over to the wine-cup and the 
gambling-table, and the various artificial 
stimulants of social life. It is the tem- 
porary relief from flesh weariness and 
mental burdens which it affords, that has 
made opium the most popular drug in 
the world. But all observation, all med- 
ical science, demonstrates that the relief 
thus afforded is only artificial and tem- 
porary in its effects, and is sure to be 
followed by a reaction that will affect 
every organ and fibre of the animal sys- 
tem, and diminish the elasticity and the 
recuperative forces of nature, and thus 
actually shorten life, 

What, then, are the best methods of 
gaining relief from the weariness that is 
specially attendant on literary and pro- 
fessional life ? 

The first and best of all methods is in 
the way of mental activity. Moderate 
toil is in its very nature adapted to afford 
relief from the weariness of existence. 
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Even the life in Paradise, if Milton-is to 
be our authority, was not so absolutely 
satisfying but that the first pair could 
find a pleasant relief in early morning 
walks, in plucking the ripe fruits, and in 
the quiet ordering of the plants and 
flowers. They were to dress and keep 
the garden. 

God makes nothing in vain; and if a 
mind of wondrous capacity is encased 
in a body that is fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, it is designed that the activity 
of both should be healthful and beneficial 
to the whole man. Activity, therefore, 
is nature's prime method of relief from 
weariness, 

The machine which will run for years, 
provided it be kept bright and well oiled, 
can be destroyed by rust in a month, 
if allowed to lie idle. The man who will 
work on to green old age, provided he 
keep himself regular and in a healthy 
flow of spirits, may be eaten up by the 
melancholy of idleness before his prime. 

Even Walter Scott, who had one of 
the healthiest of natures, used to say that 
he would go crazy if shut up for six 
months with nothing to do. No truism 
is more true than that the hardest work 
is not to work at all. To one man who can 
endure idleness there are a thousand who 
can bear even overwork of body or mind. 
We all know that the severest punish- 
ment of the penitentiary is to shut up a 
convict alone in a cell, and give him ab- 
solutely nothing to do. The weariness 
that soon follows such confinement pleads 
most piteously for any life but that; and 
it is especially hazardous to trust in the 
hands of such any instrument that can 
be used for self-destruction. 

If the coarse criminals thus feel the 
weariness of idleness and long for the 
rest of activity, how must it be with the 
delicately nurtured and exquisitely or- 
ganized men of letters. I have said that 
this consciousness of weariness and de- 
sire for rest was more keenly appreciated 
by the higher than by the lower orders of 
existence. The same law holds of the 
better classes of humanity, in distinc- 
tion from the ignorant and imbruted. A 
man of fine organization, who, to the 
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advantages of a careful home training, 
has superadded the culture and discipline 
of the academy and college and profes- 
sional school, is far less able to endure 
the weariness of inactivity than one who 
is uneducated and sensual. The coarse- 
grained, unthinking fisherman can lounge 
by the hour, or even pass weeks in a kind 
of negative, animal existence, and not be 
conscious of any special unhappiness. 
Endue him with a keen, active, and cul- 
tivated mind; fire his ambition by rivalry ; 
raise him to a respectable station; and 
an hour of absolute idleness would be to 
him absolute torture. While, then, with 
Sancho Panza, we say, “blessings on the 
man who invented sleep,” we invoke 
blessings still greater on him who in- 
vented work. 

Work is the best of all methods of re- 
lief from the trials of life. Work is God’s 
angel of mercy to his suffering children. 
It does not, indeed, take the place of the 
Christian faith ; it rather becomes a part 
of, and is identified with it and gives it 
life. Work is a relief from the weariness 
of disappointment and from the unsatisfied 
ambition to which literary men, of all 
others, are especially subject. The nearer 
we are to the mountain top the harder 
the ascent becomes, and the fiercer blow 
the winds. The higher we rise in the 
social scale, severer grows the struggle. 
The greatest minds are the hardest to 
be satisfied. Noclass are so little content 
with such things as they have as our lead- 
ers in the world of thought. Hence, they 
especially need the relief that only activ- 
ity can afford. 

“When Molly puts the kettle over the 
fire, you might as well say ‘Don’t boil,’ 
as to tell me not to work,” said Sir Walter 
Scott, when his physician commanded 
him to remit his excessive tasks. His 
extreme illustration represents the experi- 
ence of all thoughtful minds everywhere. 
It is safe to say that the life of the great 
novelist was lengthened and not shortened 
by the relief that composition afforded 
him froma the sorrows and disappoint- 
ments that clouded his latter days, 

Dr. Johnson found in literary labor a 
relief from the weariness of melancholy, 

Vow. VI.—35 
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and for that reason toiled much harder 
and longer than he would have been 
prompted to do by his native indolence. 

Those, indeed, who have not specially 
studied literary biography may be sur- 
prised to learn that many, if not most of 
the best works of human genius, have 
been wrought as a relief from the weari- 
ness of disappointed ambition, blighted 
love, personal bereavement, domestic af- 
fliction, or impaired health. But such is 
the record of history. 

Socrates, as all the world knows, sought 
in the walks of philosophy a relief from 
the worst kind of domestic disquietude. 
Dante would probably have never written 
his Inferno but for the hell that raged 
about him and even within him, and for 
the pining and love for Beatrice that knew 
no satisfaction, The songs of Petrarch 
would have been unknown to-day had 
they not been inspired by passion as 


* morbid and consuming as it was deep and 


tender. Ariosto wrote amid a succession 
of disappointments and trials that might 
have early crushed out his life had he not 
sought relief in letters. Camoens wrote 
his “Lusiad” to beguile the tedium of 
five years’ imprisonment, What were all 
the brilliant though unhealthy writings 
of Rousseau but the safety-valves of his 
morbid and powerful nature, that would 
otherwise have driven him to self- 
destruction. 

Coming down to English history, we 
find that some of its brightest lights of 
literature would never have shone at all 
but for the necessities and the inspiration 
of sorrow. It was partly the imperious- 
ness of an unloved and unlovable spouse 
that drove Addison to the composition of 
the standard models of English Essays. 
It was disappointment and envy, engen- 
dering melancholy, that made Pope the 
poet and oracle of his day. It was melan- 
choly and partial insanity that gave us the 
“Night Thoughts” of Young. It was 
the cruelty of a long imprisonment that 
gave us “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” And so if 
we traverse the whole world of genius, 
scientific and: mechanical as well as liter- 
ary, we shall find that the greatest of ix- 
tellectual creations would never have been 
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attempted save as a relief from the weari- 
ness of some form of sorrow. 

It has long been proverbial that some of 
our finest poems were composed as the out- 
lets of some sudden tide of grief, rushing 
in on the sensitive and impassioned soul. 

All have heard of the romantic story 
connected with that beautiful and immor- 
tal hymn, 

“T would not live alway, 
I ask not to stay; ” 
and, as one reads or hears its musical 
strains, he can but feel that if grief must 
afflict humanity it were well that it should 
visit first of all those gifted souls who can 
find relief in song. 

If any of the flowers of humanity must 
be bruised and crushed, it were well that 
they should be the choicest and purest, 
that will give forth the sweetest and rich- 
est fragrance. 

Mental labor especially is a relief from 
the weariness that comes from ill-health 
and physical weakness. It is impossible 
to estimate how much of the literary 
wealth of the world has been due to 
the physical sufferings or disabilities of 
authors. 

Homer and Milton would probably 
never have given us their great epics had 
their senses all been perfect. Virgil was 
thought to be too feeble to lead any act- 
ive life, and worked all his days in pain. 
Schiller, we are told, was always a suf- 
ferer, and at his literary tasks he is rep- 
resented by Carlyle as “ offering up the 
troubled moments of his existence on the 
golden altar of Eternity.” 

Campbell wrote every day in pain. 
Cowper endured at times excruciating 
agonies, yet rarely excused himself from 
his daily literary task, Hannah More 
was a great sufferer during her literary 
eareer, and even believed that ill-health 
made her more industrious. Baxter was 
diseased in all his organs, and wrote the 
work that gave him immortality during 
a severe and protracted illness. 

Robert Hall was at times tormented 
with neuralgia, for which he sought and 
found relief in study. Paley’s “ Natural 
Theology” was composed during an at- 
tack of painful sickness. The memory of 
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our own Prescott is yet too green with 
us to render it necessary to say, that but 
for his blindness he would probably have 
been unknown to fame. 

These instances, and many more that 
might be cited, are refutations of the 
common idea that physical health is 
essential to the best forms of mental ac- 
tivity. While there is a measure of truth 
in the old maxim, “ mens sana in corpore 
sano,” yet it must be admitted that many 
of the greatest works of genius have been 
performed by those whose bodies at least 
were far from being sound. 

Indeed it may well be questioned wheth- 
er a certain measure of physical feebleness 
and delicacy does not impart a kind of 
unnatural intensity and brilliancy to the 
mind, The records of literary biography 
show clearly that authors have often 
been the most original and imaginative 

«when the nervous system was wrought 
upon by pain. 

But any one form of mental labor itself 
in time becomes a weariness and demands 
relief. What, then, is the next best method 
of rest? Is it physical inactivity? Is it 
sleep? Bynomeans! He who is simply 
wearied by one kind of mental toil does 
not need the luxury of sleep. This ke 
may have when he has earned it, and not 
before. . 

We name as the second method of rest 
a change of activity. We are to keep 
on laboring as hard as before, but a new 
set of faculties are to be called into 
action. In this, as in all other matters 
that pertain to our well-being, we cannot 
do better than take lessons of the great 
teacher and model—Nature. 

Chemists tell us that the plants we 
have in our homes in the day time exhale 
oxygen and inhale carbonic acid, and at 
night they reverse the process, taking in 
oxygen and giving off carbonic acid. This 
beautiful fact of vegetative life illustrates, 
better than any abstract reasoning, what 
we mean by a change of labor. The 
strongest and most enduring cannot labor 
consecutively at any single task for more 
than six hours without becoming s0 
wearied as to demand rest. But when 
the flesh thus becomes wearied we are 
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not to lie down or give up, but, like the 
house-plants, we are to change our activity. 
We are to rest by calling into exercise a 
different set of faculties, and to continue 
this process of change until the whole 
nature is wearied, and seeks for the rest 
of inactivity. Amateurs and professional 
gymnasts recognize this principle and act 
upon it, They do not occupy the pre- 
scribed hours for exercise with one form 
of movement, but vary it with dumb-bells, 
vaulting, leaping, running, swinging, and 
lifting, until all the muscles of the body 
become pleasantly and uniformly wearied. 

The methods of changing labor are as 
numberless as are human activities. We 
may find rest by mental labor itself, which 
is equally severe, perhaps, though entirely 
different in its nature from that by which 
we are wearied, Clergymen can divide 
their time between writing sermons, 
pastoral visitations, attending meetings, 
and delivering popular lectures. Dr. 
Bacon used to say that it was always a 
recreation for him to write an essay for 
the New Englander, Lawyers, physicians 
who are medical authors, and all writers 
generally, can find rest by a change of 
employment, and it is a matter of obser- 
vation that those who have accomplished 
the most in the world of literature have 
been those who were pressed upon by a 
variety of employments. 

If we study the history of the great 
literary workers of the different eras of 
the world, we shall find that those who 
have accomplished the most and endured 
the longest have availed themselves most 
studiously of the rest that comes from a 
change of toil, at least in a desultory 
manner, if not methodically. 

Cesar was a marvel of industry, but 
it was not by doing one but many things 
that he achieved his fame. The same 
may be said of Marlborough and Napo- 
leon and Washington, and of nearly all 
the great warriors, as well as statesmen 
of history. Variety of labor is a neces- 
sity for great leaders in war, or govern- 
ment, and hence it is that so many of 
them have endured responsibilities that 
have astonished the world. 

William of Orange was the victim of 


asthma, and all his life long he fought 
against consumption, but he was always 
equal to his responsibilities. During the 
excitement of our late war thousands of 
private citizens were driven to insanity 
or an early grave, but he who bore the 
sorrows of us all—our martyred Presi- 
dent—was sustained by the very variety 
of cares that pressed upon him and by the 
jokes and nonsense that were the safety- 
valves of his nature. Dr. Johnson, with 
all his irregularities, yet accomplished 
a great deal of work and in tasks requir- 
ing very opposite faculties. The same 
is true of his friend and companion, Oli- 
ver Goldsmith. Southey, the hardest 
brain-worker of his time, distributed his 
energies between history, biography, mis- 
cellany, letter-writing, and poetry. It is 
a fact clearly established by statistics that 
those who have solely occupied themselves 
with poetry have been, with scarcely an 
exception, unhealthy and short-lived as 
compared with other brain-workers. It 
is well to rest the imagination by exer- 
cising the faculties in science and mathe- 
matics, 

The poet Campbell had a variety of 
duties for each day, of which writing 
poetry and editing the New Monthly were 
among the least. On the other hand By- 
ron wrote little but poetry and died at 
87. Judge Story was a Titanic worker, 
but he passed each day in alternations of 
study and reading, lecturing and talking. 
Dr. Arnold accomplished his great labors 
by doing many things rather than one. 
Rev. Albert Barnes wrote his numerous 
and popular commentaries before break- 
fast, and devoted the rest of the day to 
his pastoral duties. Bulwer tells us that 
all his novels were written between the 
hours of ten and one, the rest of the day 
being divided between Parliament, soci- 
ety, reading, and a thousand other name- 
less duties. But we need not look to 
by-gone days for examples of the benefi- 
cial effects of a variety of intellectual 
labor. Living illustrations are all about us, 

We wonder that Dickens can accom- 
plish so much, and in such opposite 
spheres; that he can be at once a volumi- 
nous writer, a ready speaker, an actor, an 
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editor, and a man of business; be préemi- 
nent in them all, and yet appear so young 
after thirty years of such activity. Vari- 
ety of labor has been to him a means of 
rest: his reading on the platform, and 
acting in the parlor, have counterbalanced 
the excessive devotion to imaginative 
composition that might otherwise have 
shortened his days. We wonder that Mr. 
Greeley can add to his responsibilities as 
editor the exposure and fatigue of popu- 
lar lecturing and political speaking, not 
considering that exclusive labor in the 
sanctum would be more exhausting than 
five times the same amount of labor dis- 
tributed in different spheres. 

The exercise of public extemporaneous 
speaking is a most beneficial change from 
the confinement of study, from the fact 
that it calls into vigorous exercise the 
physical and emotional, as well as the 
purely intellectual nature. Public speak- 
ing, of the natural, platform style, is in 
fact one of the best forms of physical ex- 
ercise that can be recommended. We 
cannot say as much of the too common 
custom of reading sermons, in constrained 
positions, and in unnatural tones; and 
those who fall into this practice have 
but themselves to censure for any laryn- 
geal difficulties and nervous weakness 
that may visit them. 

It is on this principle of the préemi- 
nent healthfulness of public speaking that 
we account for the gigantic labors of 
Wesley, Whitefield, and Chalmers. The 
most enduring and laborious of our living 
platform-speakers are not confined to 
notes. Newman Hall has recently aston- 
ished us by delivering four and even five 
sermons on the Sabbath and an address 
almost nightly during the week; but be 
it remembered that he spoke extempora- 
neously, with a natural, easy and energetic 
delivery, thus bringing into harmonious 
play, on each occasion, the physical, emo- 
tional, intellectual and moral nature. 

Another method of changing labor is 
by taking physical exercise and recreation. 
After all the faculties of the mind have 
been successively called into play, there 
yet remains a most potent means of rest 
before we resort to sleep. 
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Many false ideas are extant on the 
subject of recreation, and many injurious 
theories and practices have been inculcat- 
ed by those who have themselves needed 
instruction. We have been taught to 
worship muscle, even in literary and pro- 
fessional men, as though physical and 
mental soundness were in proportion 
to the size of the arms and legs. 

Nothing could be more absurd than 
that brain-workers should take pride in 
the measurement of their flexors and ex- 
tensors, 

The old Roman Seneca understood this 
two thousand years ago, and declared 
that scholars should be ashamed to pride 
themselves on “ length of arm or breadth 
of back.” A certain measure of muscu- 
lar development is necessary to the vig- 
orous activity and play of all the func- 
tions, to the enjoyment of a perpetual 
love of activity and to exuberance of the 
animal spirits—and that is all that the 
brain-worker needs. Such a condition, 
however, cannot be maintained without 
moderate and pleasant physical exercise 
of some kind. What that kind shall be, 
or when or how it should be taken, 
matters not, so long as it is: enjoyed. 
Fishing, hunting, riding, walking, bowl- 
ing, billiards, skating, gymnastics, all are 
good, and all are bad, accordingly as they 
are enjoyed by the individual, and make 
him happier and healthier in his whole 
nature. But in none of these should the 
aim be to secure great muscular devel- 
opment, but only that golden mean of 
roundness and hardness that consists 
with the healthful activity of all the fac- 
ulties of mind and body. 

Muscular development as such does 
not secure exemption from disease, nor 
does it especially favor long life. Army 
surgeons are all agreed that, during the 
late war, the largest and stoutest soldiers 
were the most subject to the diseases 
incident to camp life, and were the soon- 
est to die. The Maine lumbermen per- 
ished under malarious exposure that 
seemed only to fatten and harden the 
delicate frames of our college boys. Se- 
vere spasmodic physical exercise in the 
way of active games, boating, racing, and 
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the like, is especially injurious to the 
young and growing constitution. It was 
observed that the young Grecian athletes, 
who won the prizes at the Olympic 
games, failed to rise to prominence in 
after-life. And we are told that the race 
crews of Oxford and Cambridge are in- 
clined to heart disease, and find it diffi- 
cult to pass muster in the Life Insurance 
offices, 

It cannot be too urgently taught that 
it is not size but quality of muscle that 
the scholar should desire. It is not by 
lifting heavy weights at certain hours of 
the day, or by excessive and spasmodic 
movements of any part of the ‘body, that 
we secure the best conditions for mental 
labor. Let the scholar avoid all violence, 
all that excessively wearies or tends to 
exhaust the system. Let him select the 
kind of exercise that he likes best, and 
follow it as long as he enjoys it, and no 
longer. Let him select his exercise as 
he does his food, by his taste, and even 
by his whims. There are cool mathe- 
matical natures that can endure one 
steady course of life, and one system of 
exercise from year to year, but such are 
not guides for the poetical, fickle, ner- 
vous, and flighty natures, whose moods 
change as often as the appearance of the 
sky. 

Pnjoyableness, then, is the great principle 
by which we are to select our methods of 
exercise, and by which we are to vary 
them. Most of us outgrow the athletic 
sports of boyhood, and prefer to take our 
exercise in a calmer and more dignified 
manner, That literary man, however, is 
to be envied, who, amidst the cares of 
middle life, still retains his fondness for 
boyish sports, for his spirits will thereby 
be more lively, his industry more success- 
ful, and his life more protracted. 

Richelieu had a habit of jumping up 
and touching the ceiling. Sydney Smith 
would rise from his desk and jump over 
chairs as an amusement. Our Webster 
was a renowned angler, and but for his 
so frequently resorting to the brook-side 
he probably would not have survived his 
disappointments so long as he did. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher kept in his cellar a bank of 
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sand which he used to shovel about from 
one side to the other between morning 
and afternoon service. Dickens has been 
famous as a pedestrian for years; it is said 
that he not unfrequently walks from 15 
to 20 miles as arecreation after his morn- 
ing’s task is over. One is tempted to envy 
such natures, and to covet their perpetual 
sprightliness and boyish activity, which 
render their literary career so happy, so 
useful, and so protracted. On the con- 
trary, those are to be pitied who, in ma- 
ture or advanced years, lose all taste for 
the sports and recreations of boyhood. 
And this is especially to be deplored ina 
literary or professional man, or in a mer- 
chant or man of business, who needs the 
rest that comes from pleasant physical ex- 
ercises. 

In this respect we Americans are far 
behind Europeans. The English gentle- 
man joins in the chase or in active games 
in his park; the Germans frolic and 
dance in their gardens; the Frenchman 
trips merrily through a whole round of 
light and cheery amusement. Of late 
years there has been observed a growing 
fondness among us for various out-door 
sports and exercises, that promises well 
for the health of the next generation. 

Still another method of changing labor 
is by the activity of social and domestic 
life. Social life brings into action the 
entire nature—-the physical, the emotional, 
and the moral, as well as the intellectual 
—-and, when pursued as the sole end of ex- 
istence,as it is by the frivolous and fashion- 
able, it provides sufficient exercise for the 
mind to keep it in almost constant activ- 
ity. But, on the whole, social and 
domestic life exercises an entirely differ- 
ent set of faculties from those which are 
employed in composition or study, and 
therefore it is a most agreeable and bene- 
ficial means of rest for the scholar and 
man of letters. The exercise of the af- 
fections, emotions, and sympathies of the 
family relation—the miscellaneous chit- 
chat at table, in the parlor, on the street, 
in the door-way, at the market or store 
or office—the excitement of preparing for 
and entertaining company—the physical 
exercise of dancing, singing, and playing, 
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especially the labor of sprightly conver- 
sation with various and opposite types of 
character—all combined furnish a perpet- 
ually recurring means of relief from the 
weariness that comes from the labor of 
thinking, composition, reading, or from 
the anxieties of business. 

It is fully established by statistics and 
by general observation that an active so- 
cial existence is more healthful than one 
which is isolated or inactive. The mar- 


ried live longer than the unmarried, the 
world over, and in both sexes. The cares 


and.interruptions of large families are of- 
ten annoying to the literary man, but 
they are blessings for which he can never 
be properly grateful. Conversation helps 
digestion ; and he who systematically eats 
alone must not be surprised if he finds 
his health deteriorating. The various 
social games in common use, such as 
chess, backgammon, croquet, and the 
like, constitute to many an important 
phase of social life, and afford an agree- 
able and effectual means of rest. It is 
objected by some that chess requires 
concentrated mental effort, and therefore 
is no recreation for a brain-worker. But 
those who are accustomed to play this 
game know better; experience teaches 
them that hours of intense devotion to a 
difficult game are yet a pleasant change 
from the fatigues of severe mental and 
business labor. 

In regard to all the forms of social and 
domestic recreation, it is not too much to 
say that the rest they afford to the tired 
brain-worker far more than counterbal- 
ances the irregularities, vexations,and anx- 
ieties with which it is necessarily accom- 


panied. Even late hours and midnight ° 


suppers, or the anxieties of watching daily 
and nightly by the sick-bed of a wife or 
child, are preferable to the coldness and 
isolation and dreariness of the unmarried. 

The last method of rest we suggest is 
sleep. Even social and domestic activity, 
however varied, in time becomes tiresome, 
and the system that has been successively 
wearied by composition, or study, or 
reading, or physical exercise, or conver- 
sation, longs for a rest that cannot be 
found in any form of activity. Within 
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18 or 20 hours, at the most, the whole 
system, even though it be exercised in all 
its faculties, becomes so thoroughly wea- 
ried, that only a period of sound sleep will 
afford relief. How many hours of sleep 
are required to restore the system each 
one must determine for himself. In this 
matter nature, if carefully studied, is our 
best teacher—a safer guide than all the 
books on hygiene in the world. 

It is the common impression that lit- 
erary men do not need as much sleep 
as those who labor with their hands ex- 
clusively. But this impression is utterly 
false and has misled thousands, and hur- 
ried many into their graves, No class in 
community become so thoroughly wearied 
and demand so much of refreshing sleep 
as those who work with their brains. 
Here, as in other respects, our intuitions 
are wiser than our reasoning, and literary 
men, as a class, do persist in interposing 
a “solid bar of sleep” between each 
day. But they call themselves lazy when 
they do so, and feel that they have com- 
mitted a sin. Yet nature is too strong 
for them, and oftentimes leads them in 
the right way despite themselves. 

Lewes, in his life of Géthe, says that 
like Thorwaldsen he had “a talent for 
sleeping.” In spite of the oft-quoted 
exceptional experiences of Humboldt and 
Napoleon, most of the great brain-workers 
of history have been at least comfortable 
sleepers. Literary and professional men 
usually demand more sleep and take more 
than mechanics and laborers. 


In the light of these suggestions we 
see that although literary pursuits are in 
themselves préeminently healthful, yet 
they must be pursued with a measurable 
regard to the great law of rest, if we 
would preserve the system in the best 
state of vigor and attain the greatest 
possible longevity. 

What kinds of intellectual activity are, 
per se, favorable to health and long life, 
we have elsewhere* shown by a variety 
of facts and statistics that cannot here 
be repeated. 


* See Hours at Home, Oct, 1867. 
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The literary men of the world who 
have consciously or unconsciously through 
all their lives availed themselves of the 
methods of rest here indicated have, in 
many instances, exhibited a green old 
age of wondrous activity and vigor. 

Socrates learned to play on musical 
instruments in very advanced age. Cato 
learned Greek in his eightieth year. Dr. 
Johnson studied the Dutch language but 
a few years before his death. Dryden 
did his best work in his old age, and 
Gothe, after exercising literary sovereignty 
over Germany “with soft and undisputed 
sway” for half.a century, still retained 
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this mental clearness and activity in no 
way abated. “Yet I am learning” was 
the beautiful motto of Michel Angelo 
that inspired the latest years of his long 
and wonderfully active career. 

It is a part of the economy of creation 
that the rewards of fidelity to natural 
laws may be appreciated by the humblest 
as well as by the greatest, and though 
there are few, very few, who can equal 
these leaders of the world’s thoughts in 
literary achievement, there are none who 
may not emulate their obedience to the 
great laws of rest, and thus add vastly 
to their activity, happiness, and usefulness, 


THE KNIGHT OF THE ROSY OROSS. 


TxHov wearest brightest roses on thy breast, 
Rose above fragrant rose of loveliest hue: 
Fair dewy buds in mossy calyx dressed, 
With white and glowing crimson peeping through. 


It seems more like an ornament of joy 

Than any cross, and that sweet smile of thine 
Forbids that one should guess the sharp annoy 

Of piercing thorns where such bright roses shine, 


But I am of thine Order, and I know 
The painful secret of the Rosy Cross; 

How every blossoming joy hides thorns below, 
How that calm smile surmounteth pain and loss. 


None see the thorns but Jesus, while around 
The fragrance and the bloom of flowers is poured. 
Thou, healing balm for other hearts, hast found, 
And in thy soul dwells comfort from the Lord. 


eTHE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; 
OR, THE WHITE AND BLACK RIBAUMONT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDOLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
SWEET HEART. 
* Ye hae marred a bonnier face than your ain.” 

Dying Words of the Bonnie Earl of Moray. 

Oye room at Hurst Walwyn, though 
large, wainscoted, and well furnished, bore 
as pertinaciously the air of a cell as the 
appearance of Sister Cecily St. John con- 
tinued like that of a nun. There was a 
large sunny oriel, in which a thrush sang 


merrily in a wicker cage ; and yet the very 
central point and leading feature of the 
room was the altar-like table, covered 
with rich needle-work, with a carved 
ebony crucifix placed on it, and on the 
wall above, quaint and stiff, but lovely- 
featured, delicately-tinted pictures of Our 
Lady in the centre, and of St. Anne and 
St. Cecilia on either side, with skies be- 
hind of most ethereal blue, and robes ten- 
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derly trimmed with gold. A little shrine 
of purple spar, with a crystal front, con- 
tained a fragment of sacred bone; a silver 
shell contained holy water, perpetuated 
from some blessed by Bishop Ridley. 

“With velvet bound and broidered o’er, 

Her breviary book ” 
lay open at “Sext,” and there, too, lay 
with its three marks at the Daily Les- 
sons, the Bishop's Bible, and the Common 
Prayer beside it. 

The elder Baron de Ribaumont had 
never pardoned Cecily his single glance 
at that table, and had seriously remon- 
strated with his father-in-law for permit- 
ting its existence, quoting Rachel, Achan, 
and Maachah, Yet he never knew of the 
hair-cloth smock, the discipline, the cord 
and sack-cloth that lay stored in the large 
carved awmry, and were secretly in use 
every fast or vigil, not with any notion of 
merit, but of simple obedience, and with 
even deeper comprehension and enjoy- 
ment of their spiritual significance, of 
which, in her cloister life, she had com- 
prehended little. 

It was not she, however, who knelt 
with bowed head and clasped hands be- 
fore the altar-table, the winter sunbeams 
making the shadows of the ivy sprays 
dance upon the deep mourning dress and 
pale cheek. The eyelashes were heavy 
with tear-drops, and veiled eyes that had 
not yet attained to the region of calm, like 
the light quivering of the lips showed that 
here was the beginning of the course of 
trial through which serenity might be 
won, and for ever. 

By and by the latch was raised, and 
Cecily came forward. Lucy rose quickly 
to her feet, and while giving and return- 
ing a fond embrace, asked with her eyes 
the question that Cecily answered, “ Still 
in the same lethargy. The only shade of 
sense that I have seen is an unclosing of 
the eyes, a wistful look whenever the door 
opened, and a shiver through all his frame 
whenever the great bell rings, till my lord 
forbade it to be sounded.” 

“That frightful bell that the men told 
us of,” said Lucy, shuddering; “Oh! what 
a heart that murderess must have had.” 

“Hold, Lucy! How should we judge 
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her, who may at this moment be weeping 
in desolation?” 

Lucy looked up astonished. “ Aunt,” 
she said, “you have been so long shut up 
with him that you hardly can have heard 
all—how she played fast and loose, and for 
the sake of a mere pageant put off the 
flight from the time when it would have 
been secure even until that dreadful eve!” 

“T know it,” said Cecily. “I fear me 
much that her sin has been great; yet, 
Lucy, it were better to pray for her than 
to talk wildly against her.” 

“Alas!” murmured Lucy, “I could 
bear it and glory in it when it seemed 
death for the faith’s sake, but,” and the 
tears burst out, “to find he was only 
trapped and slain for the sake of a faith- 
less girl—and that he should love her 
still.” 

She is his wife,” said Cecily. ‘Child, 
from my soul I grieve for you, but none 
the less must I, if no other will, keep be- 
fore your eyes that our Berenger’s faith 
belongs solely to her.” 

“You—you never would have let me 
forget it,” said Lucy. “Indeed I am more 
maidenly when not alone with you! I 
know verily that he is loyal, and that my 
hatred to her is more than is meet. I will 
—lI will pray for her, but I would that you 
were in your convent still, and that I could 
hide me there.” 

“That were scarce enough,” said Cecily. 
“One sister we had who had fled to our 
house to hide her grief when her betroth- 
ed had wedded another. She took her 
sorrows for her vocation, strove to hurry 
on her vows, and when they were taken 
she chafed and fretted under them. It 
was she who wrote to the commissioner 
the letter that led to the visitation of our 
house, and moreover, she was the only one 
of us who married.” 

“To her own lover?” 

“No; to a brewer at Winchester! Isay 
not that you could ever be like poor sister 
Bridget, but only that the cloister has no 
charm to still the heart—Prayer and duty 
can do as much without as within.” 

“When we deemed her worthy, I 
was glad of his happiness,” said Lucy, 
thoughtfully. 
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“You did, my dear, and I rejoiced— 
Think now how grievous it must be with 
her, if she, as I fear she may, yielded her 
heart to those who told her that to en- 
snare him was her duty, or, if indeed she 
were as much deceived as he.” 

“Then she will soon be comforted,” said 
Lucy, still with some bitterness in her 
voice; bitterness of which she herself was 
perhaps conscious, for suddenly dropping 
on her knees, she hid her face, and cried, 
“O help me to pray for her, Aunt Cecily, 
and that I may do her wrong no more!” 
And Cecily, in her low conventual chant, 
sang, almost under her breath, the noon- 
day Latin hymn, the words of which, long 
familiar to Lucy, had never as yet so come 
home to her. 

“ Quench Thou the fires of heat and strife, 
The wasting fever of the heart; 

From perils guard our feeble life, 

And to our souls Thy help impart.” 

Cecily’s judgment would have been 
thought weakly charitable by all the rest 
of the family. Mr. Adderley had been for- 
warded by Sir Francis Walsingham like a 
bale of goods, and arriving in a mood of 
such self-reproach as would be deemed 
abject, by persons used to the modern re- 
lations between noblemen and their chap- 
lains, was exhilarated by the unlooked-for 
comfort of finding his young charge at 
least living, and in his grandfather’s house. 
From his narrative, Walsingham’s letters, 
and Osbert’s account, Lord Walwyn saw 
no reason to doubt that the Black Ribau- 
monts had thought the massacre a favor- 
able moment for sweeping the only sur- 
vivor of the White or elder branch away, 
and that not only had royalty lent itself to 
the cruel project, but that as Diane de 
Ribaumont had failed as a bait, the young 
espoused wife had herself been employed 
to draw him into the snare, and secure his 
presence at the slaughter-house, away 
from his safe asylum at the Ambassador's, 
or even in the King’s garde-robe. It was 
an unspeakably frightful view to take of 
the case, yet scarcely worse than the real- 
ity of many of the dealings of those with 
whom the poor young girl had been as- 
sociated; certainly not worse than the 
crimes, the suspicion of which was resting 
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on the last dowager Queen of France ; and 
all that could be felt by the sorrowing 
family, was comfort, that at least corrup- 
tion of mind had either not been part of 
the game, or had been unsuccessful, and 
by all testimony, the victim was still the 
same innocent boy. This was all their 
relief, while for days, for weeks, Berenger 
de Ribaumont lay in a trance or torpor be- 
tween life and death, Sometimes, as Cecily 
had said, his eyes turned with a startled 
wistfulness toward the door, and the 
sound of a bell seemed to thrill him with 
a start of agony; but for the most part 
he neither appeared to see or hear, and a 
few moans were the only sounds that 
escaped him. The Queen, in her affection 
for her old friend, and her strong feeling 
for the victims of the massacre, sent down 
the court physician, who turned him 
about, and elicited sundry heavy groans, 
but could do no more than enjoin patient 
waiting on the beneficent powers of na- 
ture in early youth. His visit produced 
one benefit, namely, the strengthening 
of Cecily St. John’s hands against the 
charms, elixirs, and nostrums with which 
Lady Thistlewood’s friends supplied her 
—plasters from the cunning women of 
Lyme Regis, made of powder of giants’ 
bones, and snakes prayed into stone by St. 
Aldhelm, pills of live woodlice, and fomen- 
tations of living earthworms and spiders. 
Great was the censure incurred by Lady 
Walwyn for refusing to let such remedies 
be tried on her grandson. And he was so 
much more her child than his mother’s, 
that Dame Annora durst do no more than 
maunder. 

In this perfect rest, it seemed as if after 
a time, “the powers of nature” did be- 
gin to rally, there were appearances of 
healing about the wounds, the difference 
between sleeping and waking became 
more evident, the eyes lost the painful, 
half-closed, vacant look, but were either 
shut, or opened with languid recognition. 
The injuries were such as to exclude him 
from almost every means of expression, 
the wound in his mouth made speech im- 
possible, and his right arm was not avail- 
able for signs. It was only the clearness 
of his eyes, and their response to what 
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was said, that showed that his mind was 
recovering tone, and then he seemed only 
alive to the present, and to perceive noth- 
ing but what related to his suffering and 
its alleviations. The wistfulness that 
had shown itself at first was gone, and 
even when he improved enough to es- 
tablish a language of signs with eye, lip, 
or left hand, Cecily became convinced 
that he had little or no memory of recent 
occurrences, and that finding himself at 
home among familiar faces, his still dor- 
mant perceptions demanded no further 
explanation. : 

This blank was the most favorable 
state for his peace and for his recovery, 
and it was of long duration, lasting even 
till he had made so much progress that 
he could leave his bed, and even speak a 
few words, though his weakness was 
much prolonged by the great difficulty 
with which he could take nourishment. 
About two winters before, Cecily had 
successfully nursed him through a severe 
attack of small-pox, and she thought that 
he confounded his present state with the 
former illness, when he had had nearly 
the same attendants and surroundings as 
at present; and that his faculties were 
not yet roused enough to perceive the 
incongruity. 

Once or twice he showed surprise: at 
visits from his mother or Philip, who had 
then been entitely kept awayfrom him,and 
about Christmas he brightened so much, 
and awoke to things about him so much 
more fully, that Cecily thought the time 
of recollection could not be much longer 
deferred. Any noise, however, seemed 
so painful to him, that the Christmas fes- 
tivities were held at Combe Manor instead 
of Hurst Walwyn; only after church, Sir 
Marmaduke and Lady Thistlewood came 
in to make him a visit, as he sat in a large 
easy-chair by his bedroom-fire, resting 
after having gone through as much of the 
rites of the day as he was able for, with 
Mr. Adderley. The room looked very 
cheerful with the bright wood-fire on the 
open hearth, shining on the gay tapestry 
hangings, and the dark wood of the 
carved bed. The evergreen-decked win- 
dow shimmered with sunshine, and even 
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the patient, leaning back among crimson 
cushions, though his face and head were 
ghastly enough wherever they were not 
covered with patches and bandages, still 
had a pleasant smile with lip and eye to 
thank his step-father for his cheery wishes 
of “a merry Christmas, at least one bet- 
ter in health.” 

“T did not bring the little wenches, 
Berenger, lest they should weary you,” 
said his mother. 

Berenger looked alarmed, and said with 
the indistinctness with which he always 
spoke, “ Have they caught it? Are they 
marked?” 

“No, no, not like you, my boy,” said 
Sir Marmaduke, sufficiently aware of 
Berenger’s belief to be glad to keep it 
up, and yet obliged to walk to the win- 
dow to hide his diversion at the notion 
of his little girls catching the contagion of 
sword gashes and bullet-wounds, Dame 
Annora prattled on, “ But they have sent 
you their Christmas gifts by me, poor chil- 
dren, they have long been busied with 
them, and I fancy Lucy did half herself. 
See this kerchief is hemmed by little 
Dolly, and here are a pair of bands and 
cuffs to match, that Nanny and Bessy 
have been broidering with their choicest 
stitchery.” 

Berenger smiled, expressed admiration 
by gesture, and then said in a dreamy, 
uncertain manner, “ Methought I had 
some gifts for them ;” then looking round 
the room, his eye fell on a small brass- 
bound casket which had traveled with 
him to hold his valuables. He pointed to 
it with a pleased look, as Sir Marmaduke 
lifted it and placed it on a chair by his 
side. The key, a small ornamental brass 
one, was in his purse, not far off, and 
Lady Thistlewood was full of exceeding 
satisfaction at the unpacking not only of 
foreign gifts, but, as she hoped, of the 
pearls; Cecily meantime stole quietly in, 
to watch that her patient was not over- 
wearied. 

He was resuming the use of his right 
arm, though it was still weak and stiff, 
and he evidently had an instinct against 
letting any one deal with that box but 
himself; he tried himself to unlock it, 
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and though forced to leave this to Sir 
Marmaduke, still leant over it when 
opened, as if to prevent his mother’s 
curious glances from penetrating its re- 
cesses, and allowed no hands near it 
but his own. He first brought out a 
pretty feather fan, saying, as he held it 
to his mother: “ For Nan, I promised it. 
It was bought at the Halles,” he added, 
more dreamily. Then again he dived, 
and brought out a wax medallion of Our 
Lady guarded by angels, and made the 
sign that always brought Cecily to him. 
He held it up to her with a puzzled smile, 
saying, ‘They thought me a mere Papist 
for buying it—M. de Teligny, I think it 
was.” 

They had heard how the good and be- 
loved Teligny had been shot down on the 
roof of his father-in-law’s house, by rabid 
assassins, strangers to his person, when 
all who knew him had spared him, from 
love to his gentle nature; and the name 
gave a strange thrill, 

He muttered something about “ Ped- 
lar—Montpipeau”"—and still continued. 
Then canie a small silver casket, diffusing 
an odor of attar of roses—he leant back 
in his chair—and his mother would have 
taken it from him, supposing him over- 
come by the scent, but he held it fast 
and shook his head, saying, “ For Lucey— 
but she must give it herself. She gave 
up any gift for herself for it—she said we 
needed no love-tokens.” And he closed 
his eyes. Dame Annora plunged into 
the unpacking, and brought out a pocket- 
mirror with enameled cupids in the cor- 
ners, addressed to herself; and then came 
upon Berenger’s own. Again came a 
fringed pair of gloves among the personal 
jewelery such as gentlemen were wont 
to wear, the rings, clasps and brooches he 
had carried from home. Dame Annora’s 
impatience at last found vent in the ex- 
clamation, “The pearls, son; I do not 
see the chaplet of pearls.” 

“She had them,” answered Berenger, 
in a matter-of-fact tone, “to wear at the 
masque,” 

“ She—..”’ 

Sir Marmaduke’s great hand choked, 
as it were, the query on his wife’s lips, 
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unseen by her son, who, as if the words 
had touched some chord, was more eager- 
ly seeking in the box, and presently drew 
out a bow of carnation ribbon with a 
small piece of paper full of pin-holes at- 
tached to it. At once he carried it to his 
lips, kissed it fervently, and then, sinking 
back in his chair, seemed to be trying to 
gather up the memory that had prompted 
the impulse, knitted his brows together, 
and then suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Where 
is she?” 

His mother tried. the last antecedent. 
“Lucy? she shall come and thank you 
to-morrow.” 

He shook his head with a vehement 
negative, beckoned Cecily impatiently, 
and said earnestly, “Is it the contagion? 
Is she sick? I will go to her.” 

Cecily and Sir Marmaduke.both replied 
with a “No, no!” and were thankful, 
though in much suspense at the moment- 
ary pause, while again he leant Back on 
the cushions, looked steadily at the pin- 
holes, that formed themselves into the 
word “Sweet heart,” then suddenly be- 
gan to draw up the loose sleeve of his 
wrapping-gown, and unbutton the wrist- 
band of his right sleeve. His mother tried 
to help him, asking if he had hurt or tired 
his arm. They would have been almost 
glad to hear that it was so, but he shook 
her off impatiently, and the next moment 
had a view of the freshly skinned over, 
but still wide and gaping gash on his arm. 
He looked for a brief space, and said, “ It 
is a sword-cut,” 

“Truly it is, lad,” said Sir Marmaduke, 
“and a very bad one, happily whole! Is 
this the first time you have seen it?” 

He did not answer, but covered his 
eyes with his hand, and presently burst 
out again, “Then it is no dream? Sir— 
Have I been to France?” 

“Yes, my son, you have,” said Sir Mar- 
maduke, gently and with more tenderness 
than could have been looked for; “ but 
what passed there is much better viewed 
as a dream, and cast behind your back.” 

Berenger had, while he spoke, taken 
up the same little mirror where he had 
once admired himself; and as he beheld 
the scar and plaster that disfigured his 
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face, with a fresh start of recollection, 
muttered over, “‘ Barbouiller ce chien de 
visage’—ay, so he said. [I felt the pis- 
tol’s muzzle touch! Narcisse! Has God 
had mercy an me? I prayed Him. ‘Ah! 
le baiser d’ Hustacie’—so he said, I was 
waiting in the dark. Why did he come 
instead of her? Oh! father, where is she?” 

It was a sore task, but Sir Marmaduke 
went bravely and bluntly, though far from 
unkindly, to the point: “She remains 
with hex friends in France.” 

There the youth’s look of utter horror 
and misery shocked and startled them all, 
and he groaned rather than said, “Left 
there! Left to them! What have I done 
to leave her there?” 

“ Come, Berenger, this will not serve,” 
said his mother, trying to rouse and cheer 
him. “You should rather be thankful 
that when you had been so foully ensnar- 
ed by their wiles, good Osbert brought 
you off with your life away from those 
bloody doings. Yes, you may thank 
Heaven and Osbert, for you are the only 
one of them living now.” 

“Of whom, mother?” 

“Of all the poor Protestants that like 
you were deluded by the pack of mur- 
derers over there.” ‘“ What,”—fancying 
it would exhilarate him to hear of his own 
escape—“ you knew not that the bloody 
Guise and the Paris cut-throats rose and 
slew every Huguenot they could lay hands 
on? Why, did not the false wench put 
off your foolish runaway project for the 
very purpose of getting you into the trap 
on the night of the massacre?” 

He looked with a piteous, appealing 
glance from her to Cecily and Sir Mar- 
maduke, as if in hopes that they would 
contradict. 

“Too true, my lad,” said Sir Marma- 
duke. “It is Heaven’s good mercy that 
Osbert carried you out alive. No other 
Protestant left the palace alive but the 
King of Navarre and his cousin, who 
turned renegades.” 

“ And she is left there?” he repeated. 

“Heed her not, my dear boy,” began 
his mother, “ you are safe, and must for- 
get her ill-faith and i 

Berenger seemed scarcely to hear this 
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speech—he held out his hands as if stun- 
ned and dizzied, and only said, or rather 
indicated, “ Let me lie down.” 

His step-father almost carried him 
across the room, and laid him on his bed, 
where he turned away from the light and 
shut his eyes; but the knot of ribbon 
and the pin-pricked word was still in his 
hand, and his mother longed to take away 
the token of this false love, as she believ- 
edit. The great clock struck the hour 
for her to go. “Leave him quiet,” said 
Cecily, gently; “he can bear no more 
now. I willsend over in the evening to 
let you know how he fares.” 

“But that he should be so set on the 
little bloodthirsty baggage,” sighed Lady 
Thistlewood; and then going up to her 
son, she poured out her explanation of 
being unable to stay, as her parents were 
already at the Manor, with no better en- 
tertainers than Lucy, Philip, and the chil- 
dren, She thanked him for the gifts, which 
she would take to them with his love, 
All this passed by him as though he heard 
itnot, but when leaning down ghe kissed 
his forehead, and at the same time tried to 
withdraw the knot of ribbon, his fingers 
closed on it with a grasp like steel, so cold 
were they, yet so fast. 

Sir Marmaduke lingered afew moments 
behind her, and Berenger opening his eyes, 
as if to see whether solitude had been 
achieved, found the kind-hearted knight 
gazing at him with eyes full of tears. 
“Berry, my lad,” he said, “ bear it like a 
man. I know how hard it is. There's 
not a woman of them all that an honest, 
plain Englishman has a chance with, when 
a smooth-tongued Frenchman comes 
round her! But a man may live a true 
and honest life however sore his heart 
may be, and God Almighty makes it up 
to him if he faces it out manfully.” 

Good Sir Marmaduke in his sympathy 
had utterly forgotten both Berenger’s 
French blood, and that he was the son of 
the very smooth-tongued interloper who 
had robbed his life of its first bloom. Be- 
renger was altogether unequal to do more 
than murmur, as he held out his hand in 
response to the kindness, “ You do not 
know her.” 
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“ Ah! poor lad.” Sir Marmaduke shook 
his head, and left him to Cecily. 

After the first shock, Berenger never 
rested till he had made Osbert, Mr. Ad- 
derley, and Cecily tell him all they knew, 
and asked by name after those whom he 
had known best at Paris, Alas! of all 
those, save such as had been in the Am- 
bassador’s house, there was but one ac- 
count to give. Venerable warrior, noble- 
hearted youth, devoted pastor, all alike 
had perished! 

This frightful part of the story was al- 
together new to him. He had been pro- 
bably the earliest victim in the Louvre, 
as being the special object of private mal- 
ice, which had contrived to involve him 
in the general catastrophe; and his own 
recollections carried him only to the flit- 
ting of lights and ringing of bells, that 
had made him imagine that an alarm of 
fire would afford a good opportunity of 
escape, if she would but come. A cloak- 
ed figure had approached—he had held 
out his arms—met that deadly stroke— 
heard the words hissed in his ear. 

He owned that for some time past 
strange recollections had been flitting 
through his mind—a perpetual unsatisfied 
longing for, and expectation of his wife, 
and confused impressions of scenes and 
people that harassed him perpetually, 
even when he could not discern between 
dreams and reality ; but knowing that he 
had been very ill, he had endeavored to 
account for everything as delirious fan- 
cies, but had become increasingly dis- 
tressed by their vividness, confusion, and 
want of outward confirmation. At last 
these solid tokens and pledges from that 
time had brought certainty back, and with 
it the harmony and clearness of his mem- 
ory; and the strong affection, that even 
his oblivion had not extinguished, now 
recurred in all its warmth to its object. 

Four months had passed, as he now 
discovered, since that night when he had 
hoped to have met Eustacie, and she 
must be believing him dead, His first 
measure on the following day when he 
had been dressed and seated in his chair 
was to send for his casket, and with his 
slow stiff arm, write thus :— 
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“Mon casur, My owN SwEETHEART,— 
Hast thou thought me dead, and thyself 
deserted? Osbert will tell thee all, and 
why I can scarce write. Trust thyself 
to him to bring to me. I shall be whole 
seeing thee. Or if thou canst not come 
with him, write or send me the least token 
by him, and I will come and bear thee 
home so soon as I can put foot in stirrup. 
Would that I could write all that is in 
—e “Tay HvusBanp.” 

It was all that either head or hand 
would enable him to say, but he had the 
fullest confidence in Landry Osbert, who 
was one of the few who understood him 
at half a word. He desired Osbert to 
seek the lady out wherever she might be, 
whether still at court or in a convent, 
convey the letter to her if possible, and 
if she could by any means escape, obtain 
from Chateau Leurre such an escort as 
she could come to England with. If, as 
was too much to be feared, she was under 
too close restraint, Osbert should send 
intelligence home, as he could readily do 
through the Ambassador’s household, and 
Berenger trusted by that time to be able 
to take measures for claiming her in 
person. 

Osbert readily undertook everything, 
but supplies for his journey were needed, 
and there was an absolute commotion 
in the house when it was known that 
Berenger had been writing to his faith- 
less spouse, and wishing to send for her. 
Lord Walwyn came up to visit his grand- 
son, and explain to him with much pity 
and consideration that he considered 
such a step as vain, and only likely to 
lead to further insult. Berenger’s respect 
forced him to listen without interrup- 
tion, and though he panted to answer, 
it was a matter of much difficulty, for 
the old lord was becoming deaf, and could 
not catch the indistinct, agitated words— 

“ My lord, she is innocent as day.” 

“Ah! Amen, boy.” 

“T pledge my life on her love and in- 
nocence,” 

“Love! yes, my poor boy; but if she 
be unworthy? Eh? Cecily, what says 
he?” 
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“He is sure of her innocence, sir.” 

“That is of course. But, my dear lad, 
you will soon learn that even a gentle, 
good woman who has a conscience-keep- 
er, is too apt to think her very sense of 
right ought to be sacrificed to what she 
calls her religion. What is it, what is he 
telling you, Cecily ?” 

“She was ready to be one of us,” Be- 
renger said, with a great effort to make 
it clear, 

“Ah, a further snare. Poor child. 
The very softest of them become the 
worst deceivers, and the kindred who 
have had the charge of her all their life 
could no doubt bend her will.” 

“Sir,” said Berenger, finding argu- 
ment impossible, “if you will but let me 
despatch Osbert, her answer will prove 
to you what she is.” 

“There is something in that,” said 
Lord Walwyn, when he had heard it re- 
peated by Cecily. “It is, of course, need- 
ful that both she and her relations should 
be aware of Berenger’s life, and I trow 
nothing but the reply will convince him.” 

“Convince him!” muttered Berenger. 
“© that I could make him understand. 
What a wretch I am to have no voice to 
defend her!” 

“What?” said the old lord again. 

“Only that I could speak, sir; you 
should know why it is sacrilege to doubt 
her.” 

“Ah! well, we will not wound you, 
my son, while talk is vain. You shall 
have the means of sending your groom, 
if thus you will set your mind at rest, 
though I had rather have trusted to Wal- 
singham’s dealing. I will myself give him 
a letter to Sir Francis, to forward him on 
his way ; andshould the young lady prove 
willing to hold to her contract and come 
to you here, I will pray him to do every- 
thing to aid her that may be consistent 
with his duty in his post.” 

This was a great and wonderful con- 
cession for Lord Walwyn, and Berenger 
was forced to be contented with it, though 
it galled him terribly to have Eustacie 
distrusted, and be unable to make his 
vindication even heard or understood, as 
well as to be forced to leave her rescue, 
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and even his own explanation to her, to 
a mere servant. 

This revival of his memory had not at 
all conduced to his progress in recovery. 
His brain was in no state for excitement 
or agitation, and pain and confusion were 
the consequence, and were counteracted, 
after the practice of the time, by profuse 
bleedings, which prolonged his weakness. 
The splintered state of the jaw and roof 
of the mouth likewise produced effects 
that made him suffer severely, and de- 
prived him at times even of the small 
power of speech that he usually pos- 
sessed ; and though he had set his heart 
upon being able to start for Paris so soon 
as Osbert’s answer should arrive, each 
little imprudence he committed in order 
to convince himself of his progress, threw 
him back so seriously, that he was barely 
able to walk down stairs to the hall, and 
sit watching—watching, so that it was 
piteous to see him—the gates of the 
courtyard, by the time, that on a cold 
March day, a booted and spurred courier 
(not Osbert) enter by them. 

He sprang up, and faster than he had 
yet attempted to move, met the man in 
the hall, and demanded the packet. It 
was a large one, done up in canvas, and 
addressed to the Right Honorable and 
Worshipful Sir William, Baron Walwyn 
of Hurst Walwyn, and he had further to 
endure the delay of carrying it to his 
grandfather’s library, which he entered 
with far less delay and ceremony than was 
his wont. “Sit down, Berenger,” said the 
old man, while addressing himself to the 
fastenings; and the permission was need- 
ed, for he could hardly have stood another 
minute. The covering contained a letter 
to Lord Walwyn himself, and a packet 
addressed to the Baron de Ribaumont, 
which his trembling fingers could scarce- 
ly succeed in cutting and tearing open. 

How shall it be told what the contents 
of the packet were? Lord Walwyn read- 
ing on with much concern, but little sur- 
prise, was nevertheless startled by the 
fierce shout with which Berenger broke 
out: 

“A lie! a lie forged in hell!” And 
then seizing the parchment, was about to 
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rend it with all the force of passion, when 
his grandfather, seizing his hand, said, in 
his calm, authoritative voice, “ Patience, 
my poor son.” 

“How, how should I have patience 
when they send me such poisoned lies as 
these of my wife, and she is in the power 
of the villains! Grandfather, I must go 
instantly—” 

“Let me know what you have heard,” 
said Lord Walwyn, holding him feebly 
indeed, but with all the impressive power 
and gravity of his years. 

“Falsehoods,” said Berenger, pushing 
the whole mass of papers over to him, 
and then hiding his head between his 
arms on the table. 

Lord Walwyn finished his own letter 
first. Walsingham wrote with much kind 
compassion, but quite decisively. He had 
no doubt that the Ribaumont family had 
acted as one wheel in the great plot that 
had destroyed all the heads of Protestant 
families and swept away among others, 
as they had hoped, the only scion of the 
rival house. The old Chevalier de Ri- 
baumont had, he said, begun by express- 
ing sorrow for the mischance that had 
exposed his brave young cousin to be 
lost in the general catastrophe, and he 
had professed proportionate satisfaction 
on hearing of the young man’s safety. 
But the Ambassador believed him to 
have been privy to his son’s designs; 
and whether Mdlle, de Nid-de-Merle her- 
self had been a willing agent or not, she 
certainly had remained in the hands of 
the family. The decree annulling the 
marriage had been published, the Lady 
was in a convent in Anjou, and Narcisse 
de Ribaumont had just been permitted 
to assume the title of Marquis de Nid- 
de-Merle, and was gone into Anjou to 
espouse her. Sir Francis added a mes- 
sage of commiseration for the young 
Baron, but could not help congratulating 
his old friend on having his grandson safe 
and free from these inconvenient ties. 

Berenger’s own packet contained in 
the first place, a copy of the cassation of 
the marriage, on the ground of its having 
been contracted when the parties were 
of too tender age to give their legal con- 
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sent, and its having been unsatisfied since 
they had reached ecclesiastical years for 
lawful contraction of wedlock. 

The second was one of the old Cheva- 
lier’s polite productions. He was per- 
fectly able to ignore Berenger’s revoca- 
tion of his application for the separation, 
since the first letter had remained unan- 
swered, and the King’s peremptory com- 
mands had prevented Berenger from tak- 
ing any open measures after his return 
from Montpipeau. Thus’ the old gentle- 
man, after expressing due rejoicing at his 
dear young cousin’s recovery, and regret 
at the unfortunate mischance that had 
led to his being confounded with the 
many suspected Huguenots, proceeded as 
if matters stood exactly as they had been 
before the pall-mall party, and as if the 
decree that he inclosed were obtained in 
accordance with the young Baron’s in- 
tentions. He had caused it to be duly 
registered, and both parties were at lib- 
erty to enter upon other contracts of 
matrimony. The further arrangements 
which Berenger had undertaken to sell 
his lands in Normandy, and his claim on 
the ancestral castle in Picardy, should be 
carried out, and deeds sent for his signa- 
ture so soon as he should be of age. In 
the meantime, the Chevalier courteously 
imparted to his fair cousin the marriage 
of his daughter, Mademoiselle Diane de 
Ribaumont with M. le Comte de Selin- 
ville, which had taken place on the last 
St. Martin’s day, and of his niece, Mdlle. 
Eustacie de Ribaumont de Nid-de-Merle 
with his son, who had received permis- 
sion to take her father’s title of Marquis 
de Nid-de-Merle. The wedding was to 
take place at Bellaise before the end of 
the Carnival, and would be concluded 
before this letter came to hand. 

Lastly, there was an ill-written and 
spelt letter, ranning somewhat thus— 

“ Monserqneur,—Y our faithful servant 
hopes that Monsieur le Baron will forgive 
him for not returning, since I have been 
assured by good priests that it is not pos- 
sible to save my soul in a country of here- 
tics. Ihave done everything as Monsieur 
commanded; I have gone down into An- 
jou, and have had the honor to see the 
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young lady to whom Monsieur le Baron 
charged me with a commission, and I 
delivered to her his letter, whereupon the 
lady replied that she thanked M., le Baron 
for the honor he had done her, but being 
on the point of marriage to M. le Marquis 
de Nid-de-Merle, she did not deem it fit- 
ting to write to him, nor had she any 
tokens to send him, save what he had re- 
ceived.on the St. Barthélemy midnight ; 
they might further his suit elsewhere. 
These, Monsieur, were her words, and 
she laughed as she said them, so gayly that 
I thought her fairer than ever. I have 
prevailed with her to take me into her 
service as intendant of the Chatediu de 
Nid-de-Merle, knowing as she does, my 
fidelity to the name of Ribaumont. And 
so, trusting Monseigneur will pardon me 
for what I do solely for the good of my 
soul, I will ever pray for his welfare, and 
remain, 
“ His faithful menial and valet, 
“Lanpry Ossert.” 

The result was only what Lord Wal- 
wyn had anticipated, but he was never- 
theless shocked at the crushing weight of 
the blow. His heart was full of compas- 
sion for the youth so cruelly treated in 
these his first years of life, and as much 
torn in his affections as mangled in per- 
son. After a pause, while he gathered up 
the sense of the letters, he laid his hand 
kindly on his grandson’s arm and said, 
“This is a woeful budget, my poor son; 
we will do our best to help you bear it.” 

“The only way to bear it,” said Beren- 
ger, lifting up his face, “is for me to take 
horse and make for Anjou instantly. She 
will hold out bravely, and I may yet save 
her.” 

“* Madness,” said his grandfather, “ you 
have then not read your fellow’s letter.” 

“T read no letter from fellow of mine. 
Yonder is avile forgery. Narcisse’s own 
most likely. - No one else would have so 
profaned her as to put such words into 
her mouth! My dear faithful foster- 
brother—have they murdered him?” 

“Can you point to any proof that it is 
forged?” said Lord Walwyn, aware that 
handwriting was too difficult an art, and 
far too crabbed, among persons of Osbert’s 
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class, for there to be any individuality of 
penmanship. 

“Tt is all forged,” said Berenger. “ It 
is as false that she could frame such a 
message as that poor Osbert would leave 
me,” 

“These priests have much power over 
the conscience,” began Lord Walwyn; 
but Berenger, interrupting his grandfather 
for the first time in his life, cried, “ No 
priest could change her whole nature. 
Oh! my wife! my darling! what may 
they not be inflicting on her now! Sir, 
I must go. She may be saved! The 
deadly sin may be prevented!” 

“This is mere raving, Berenger,” said 
Lord Walwyn; not catching half what he 
said, and understanding little more than 
his resolution to hasten in quest of the 
lady. “You, who have not mounted a 
horse, nor walked across the pleasaunce 
yet!” 

‘My limbs should serve me to rescue 
her, or they are worth nothing to me.” 

Lord Walwyn would have argued that 
he need not regret his incapacity to move, 
since it was no doubt already too late, 
but Berenger burst forth—“ She will re- 
sist; she will resist to the utmost, even if 
she deems me dead, Tortures will not 
shake her when she knows I live. I must 
prepare.” And he started to his feet. 

“ Grandson,” said Lord Walwyn, laying 
a hand on his arm, “listen to me. You 
are in no state to judge for yourself. I 
therefore command you to desist from this 
mad purpose.” 

He spoke gravely, but Berenger was 
disobedient for the first time. “My 
Lord,” he said, ‘ you are but my grand- 
father. She is my wife. My duty is to 
her.” 

He had plucked his sleeve away and 
was gone, before Lord Walwyn had been 
able to reason with him that there was 
no wife in the case, aconclusion at which 
the old statesman would not have arrived 
had he known of the ceremony at Mont- 
pipeau, and all that had there passed ; but 
not only did Berenger deem himself bound 
to respect the King’s secret, but conver- 
sation was so difficult to him that he had 
told very little of his adventures, and less 
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to Lord Walwyn than any one else, In 
effect, his grandfather considered this re- 
solution of going to France as mere fren- 
zy, and so it almost was, not only on the 
score of health and danger, hut because 
as a ward, he was still so entirely under 
subjection, that his journey could have 
been hindered by absolutely forcible de- 
tention; and to this Lord Walwyn in- 
tended to resort, unless the poor youth 
either came to a more rational mind, or 
became absolutely unable to travel. 

The last—as he had apprehended— 
came to pass only too surely. The very 
attempt to argue, and to defend Eustacie 
was too much for the injured head; and 
long before night, Berenger fully believed 
himself on the journey, acted over its in- 
cidents, and struggled widlly with difli- 
culties, all the time lying on his bed, with 
the old servants holding him down, and 
Cecily listening tearfully to his ravings. 

For weeks longer he was to lie there 
in greater danger than ever, He only 
seemed soothed into quiet when Cecily 
chanted those old Latin hymns of her 
Benedictine rule, and then—when he 
could speak at all—he showed himself to 
be in imagination praying in Eustacie’s 
convent chapel, sure to speak to her when 
the service should be over. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
NOTRE-DAME DE BELLAISE.* 
“There came a man by middle day, 
He spied his sport and went away, 
And brought the king that very night, 
And brake my bower and slew my knight.” 
The Border Widow's Lament. 


Tat same Latin hymn which Cecily 
St. John daily chanted in her own cham- 
ber was due from the choir of Cistercian 
sisters in the chapel of the Convent of 
Our Lady at Bellaise, in the Bocage of 
Anjou; but there was a convenient prac- 
tice of lumping together the entire night 
and forenoon hours at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and all the evening ones at 


* Bellaise is not meant for a type of all 
nunneries, but of the condition to which many 
of the lesser ones had come before the gen- 
eral reaction and purification of the scven- 
teenth century. 
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Compline, so that the sisters might have 
undisturbed sleep at night, and entertain- 
ment by day. Bellaise was a very com- 
fortable little nunnery, which only re- 
ceived richly dowered inmates, and was 
therefore able to maintain them in much 
ease, though without giving occasion to 
a breath of scandal. Founded by a daugh- 
ter of the first Angevin Ribaumont, it had 
become a sort of appanage for the super- 
fluous daughters of the house, and noth- 
ing would more have amazed its present 
head, Eustacie Barbe de Ribaumont— 
conventually known as La Mére Marie 
Séraphine de St. Louis, and to the world 
as Madame de Bellaise—than to be ac- 
cused of not fulfilling the intentions of 
the Bienheureuse Barbe, the foundress, 
or of her patron St. Bernard. 

Madame de Bellaise was a fine-looking 
woman of forty, in a high state of preser- 
vation, owing to the healthy life she had 
led. Her eyes were of brilliant, beauti- 
ful black, her complexion had a glow, 
her hair—for she wore it visibly —formed 
crisp rolls of jetty ringlets on her temples, 
almost hiding her close white cap. The 
heavy thick veil was tucked back beneath 
the furred purple silk hood that fastened 
under her chin. The white robes of her 
order were not of serge, but of the finest 
cloth, and were almost hidden by a short 
purple cloak with sleeves, likewise lined 
and edged with fur, and fastened on the 
bosom with a gold brooch. Her fingers, 
bearing more rings than the signet of 
her house, were concealed in embroided 
gauntlets of Spanish leather. One of 
them held an ivory-handled riding-rod, 
the other the reins of the well-fed jen- 
net on which the lady, on a fine after- 
noon late in the Carnival, was cantering 
home through the lanes of the Bocage, 
after a successful morning’s hawking 
among the wheat-ears. She was attend- 
ed by a pair of sisters, arrayed somewhat 
in the same style, and by a pair of mount- 
ed grooms, the falconer with his charge 
having gone home by a footway. 

The sound of horses’ feet approaching 
made her look toward a long lane that 
came down at right angles to that along 
which she was riding, and slacken her 
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pace before coming to its opening. And 
as she arrived at the intersection, she be- 
held advancing, mounted on a little rough 
pony, the spare figure of her brother the 
Chevalier, in his home suit, so greasy and 
frayed, that only his plumed hat (and a 
trusty plume it was) and the old sword 
at his side showed his high degree. 

He waved his hand to her as a sign to 
halt, and rode quickly up, scarcely giving 
time for a greeting ere he said, “ Sister, 
the little one is not out with you.” 

“No, truly, the little mad thing, she is 
stricter and more headstrong than ever 
was her preceptress. Poor Monique! 
I had hoped that we should be at rest 
when that casse-téte had carried off her 
scruples to Ste.-Claire, at Lugon, but here 
is this little droll far beyond her, without 
being even a nun!” 

“ Assuredly not. 
be concluded at once. 
ried before Lent.” 

“That will scarce be—in her present 
frame.” 

“Tt must be. Listen, sister. 
this miserable alive!” 

“ Her spouse |” 

“ Folly about her spouse! The decree 
from Rome has annulled the foolish mum- 
mery of her infancy. It came a week 
after the Protestant conspiracy, and was 
registered when the Norman peasants at 
Chateau Leurre showed contumacy. It 
was well; for, behold, our gallant is 
among his English friends, recovering, and 
even writing a billet. Anon he will be 
upon our hands in person. By the best 
fortune, Gillot fell in with his messenger 
this morning, prowling about on his way 
to the convent, and brought him to me to 
be examined. I laid him fast in ward, 
and sent Gillot off to ride day and night 
to bring my son down to secure the girl 
at once.” 

“You will never obtain her consent. 
She is distractedly in love with his mem- 
ory! Let her guess at his life, and r 

“Precisely. Therefore must we be 
speedy. All Paris knows it by this time, 
for the fellow went straight to the Eng- 
lish Ambassador; and I trust my son has 
been wise enough to set off already ; for 
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should we wait till after Lent, Monsieur 
le Baron himself might be upon us.” 

“Poor child! You men little heed 
how you make a woman suffer.” 

“How, Reverend Mother! you plead- 
ing for a heretic marriage, that would 
give our rights to a Huguenot—what say 
I?—an English renegade!” 

“T plead not, brother. The injustice 
towards you must be repaired ; but I have 
a certain love for my niece, and I fear she 
will be heartbroken when she learns the 
truth, the poor child!” 

“Bah! The Abbess should rejoice in 
thus saving her soul! Howif her heretic 
treated Bellaise like the convents of Eng- 
land?” 

“No threats, brother. As a daughter 
of Ribaumont and a mother of the 
Church will I stand by you,” said the 
Abbess with dignity. 

“ And now tell me how it has been with 
the child. I have not seen her since we 
agreed that the request did but aggravate 
her. You said her health was better 
since her nurse had been so often with 
her, and that she had ceased from her 
austerities.” 

“ Not entirely ; for when first she came, 
in her transports of despair and grief on 
finding Sceur Monique removed, she ex- 
torted from Father Bonami a sort of hope 
that she might yet save her husband’s, I 
mean the Baron’s, soul. Then, truly, it 
was a frenzy of fasts and prayers. Father 
Bonami has made his profit, and so have 
the fathers of Chollet—all her money has 
gone in masses, and in alms to purchase 
the prayers of the poor, and she herself 
fasting on bread and water, kneeling bare- 
footed in the chapel till she was transfixed 
with cold. No chaufferette, not she! Ob- 
stinate to the last degree! Tell her she 
would die—it was the best news one 
could bring; all her desire, to be in a 
more rigid house with Scour Monique at 
Lugon. At length, Mére Perrine and 
Véronique found her actually fainting and 
powerless with cold on the chapel-floor ; 
and since that time she has been more 
reasonable, There are prayers as much 
as ever; but the fancy to kill herself with 
fasting has passed. She begins to recover 
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her looks, nay, sometimes I have thought 
she had an air of hope in her eyes and 
lips; but what knowI? I have much to 
occupy me, and she persists in shutting 
herself up with her woman.” 

“You have not allowed her any com- 
munication from without ?” 

“‘Mére Perrine has come and gone free- 
ly; but she is nothing. No, the child 
could have no correspondence. She did, 
indeed, write a letter to the Queen, as 
you know, brother, six weeks ago; but 
that has never been answered, nor could 
any letters have harmed you, since it is 
only now that this young man is knuwn 
to be living.” 

“You are right, sister, No harm can 
have been done. All will go well. The 
child must be wearied with her frenzy 
of grief and devotion! She will catch 
gladly at an excuse for change. A scene 
or two, and she will readily yield!” 

“Tt is true,” said the Abbess, thought- 
fully, ‘that she has walked and ridden 
out lately. She has asked questions 
about her chateau, and their garrisons. I 
have heard nothing of the stricter con- 
vent for many weeks; but still, brother, 
you must go warily to work.” 

“ And you, sister, must show no relent- 
ing. Let her not fancy she can work upon 

” 

By this time the brother and sister 
were at the gateway of the convent; a 
lay-sister presided there, but there was 
no cléture, as the strict seclusion of a nun- 
nery was called, and the Chevalier rode 
into the cloistered quadrangle as natu- 
rally as if he had been entering a secular 
chateau, dismounted at the porch of the 
hall, and followed Madame de Bellaise to 
the parlor, while she dispatched a re- 
quest that her niece would attend her 
there. The parlor had no grating to di- 
vide it, but was merely a large room, fur- 
nished with tapestry, carved chests, chairs, 
and cushions, much like other reception- 
rooms, A large, cheerful wood-fire 
blazed upon the hearth, and there was a 
certain air of preparation, as indeed an 
ecclesiastical dignitary from Saumur was 
expected to sup with the ladies that 
evening. 
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After some interval, spent by the Che- 
valier in warming himself, a low voice at 
the door was heard, saying, ‘ Deus vo- 
biscum.” The Abbess answered, “ Ei 
cum spiritu tuo;” and on this monastic 
substitute for a knock and “come in,” 
there appeared a figure draped and veiled 
from head to foot in heavy black, so as 
to look almost like a sable moving cone. 
She made an obeisance as she entered, 
saying, “You commanded my presence, 
madame?” 

“Your uncle would speak to you, 
daughter, on affairs of moment.” 

“At his service, I, too, would speak 
to him.” 

“First, then, my dear friend,” said the 
Chevalier, “let me see you. That face 
must not be muffled any longer from 
those who love you.” 

She made no movement of obedience, 
until her aunt peremptorily bade her turn 
back her veil, She did so, and disclosed 
the little face so well known to her uncle, 
but less childish in its form, and the dark 
eyes less sparkling, though at once softer 
and more resolute. 

“Ah! my fair niece,” said the Cheva- 
lier, “ this is no visage to be hidden! I 
am glad to see it re-embellished, and it 
will be lovelier than ever when you have 
cast off this disguise.” 

“ That will never be,” said Eustacie. 

“ Ah! we know better! My daughter 
is sending down a counterpart of her own 
wedding-dress for our bride of the Mardi- 
Gras.” 

“ And who may that bride be?” said 
Eustacie, endeavoring to speak as though 
it were nothing to her. 

“Nay, ma petite/ it is too long to play 
the ignorant when the bridegroom is on 
his way from Paris.” 

“Madame,” said Eustacie, turning to 
her aunt, “ you cannot suffer this scan- 
dal. The meanest peasant may weep her 
first year of widowhood in peace,” 

“Listen, child. There are weighty 
reasons. The Duke of Anjou is a candi- 
date for the throne of Poland, and my 
son is to accompany him thither. He 
must go as Marquis de Nid-de-Merle, in 
full possession of your estates.” 
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“Let him take them,” began Eustacie, 
but broke off half-way through, with a 
muttered “ Oh—no.” 

“That is childish, as I see you per- 
ceive,” said her uncle, “ inconsistent with 
his honor.” 

“Does he speak of honor,” said Eu- 
stacie, “ who first commits a cowardly 
murder, and then forces himself on the 
widow he has made?” 

“Folly, child, folly,” said the Che- 
valier, who supposed her ignorant of the 
eircumstances of her husband's assassina- 
tion; and the Abbess, who was really 
ignorant, exclaimed — “ Fidonc, niece ; 
you know not what you say.” 

“T know, madame—I know from an 
eye-witness,” said Eustacie, firmly. “I 
know the brutal words that embittered 
my husband’s death; and were there no 
other cause, they would render wedlock 
with him who spoke them sacrilege.” 
Resolutely and steadily did the young 
wife speak, looking at them with the 
dry, fixed eye to which tears had been 
denied ever since that eventful night. 

“Poor child,” said the Chevalier to his 
sister, “She is under the delusion still. 
Husband! There is none in the case.” 
Then, waving his hand as Eustacie’s face 
grew crimson, and her eyes flashed in- 
dignation, while her lips parted, “ It was 
her own folly that rendered it needful to 
put an end tothe boy’s presumption. 
Had she been less wilful and more obe- 
dient, instead of turning the poor lad’s 
head by playing at madame, we could 
have let him return to his island fogs ; 
but when she encouraged him in contem- 
plating the carrying her away, and alie- 
nating her and her lands from the true 
faith, there was but one remedy—to let 
him perish with the rest. My son is 
willing to forgive her childish pleasure in 
a boy’s passing homage, and has obtained 
the King’s sanction to an immediate mar- 
riage.” 

“ Which, to spare you, my dear,” added 
the aunt, “shall take place in our chapel.” 

“Tt shall never take place anywhere,” 
said Hustacie, quietly, though with a 
quiver in her voice; “no priest will wed 
me when he has heard me.” 
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“The dispensation will overcome all 
scruples,” said the Abbess. “ Hear me, 
niece. I am sorry for you, but it is best 
that you should know at once that there 
is nothing in heaven or earth to aid you 
in resisting your duty.” 

Eustacie made no answer, but there 
was astrange half-smile on her lip, and 
a light in her eye which gave her an air 
not so much of entreaty as of defiance. 
She glanced from one to the other as if 
considering, but then slightly shook her 
head. ‘What does she mean?” asked 
the Chevalier and the Abbess one of 
another, as, with a dignified gesture, she 
moved to leave the room. 

“Follow her. Convince her that she 
has no hope,” said the uncle; and the 
Abbess, moving faster than her wont, 
came up with her at the archway whence 
one corridor led to the chapel, another to 
her own apartments. Her veil was down 
again, but her aunt roughly withdrew it, 
saying, “ Look at me, Eustacie. I come 
to warn you that you need not look to 
tamper with the sisters. Not one will 
aid you in your headstrong folly. If you 
cast not off ere supper-time this mockery 
of mourning, you shall taste of that dis. 
cipline you used to sigh for. We have 
borne with your fancy long enough— 
you, who are no more a widow than I— 
nor wife.” 

“ Wife and widow am I in the sight of 
Him who will protect me,” said Eustacie, 
standing her ground. 

“Tnsolent! Why, did I not excuse 
this as a childish delusion, should I not 
spurn one who durst love—what say I— 
not a heretic merely, but the foe of her 
father’s house ?” 

“He!” cried Eustacie; “ what had he 
ever done?” 

“He inherited the blood of the traitor 
Baron,” returned her aunt. “ Ever have 
that recreant line injured us! My 
nephew’s sword avenged the wrongs of 
many generations.” 

“Then,” said Eustacie, looking at her 
with asteady, fixed look of inquiry, “you, 
Madame l'’Abbesse, would have neither 
mercy nor pity for the most innocent off- 
spring of the elder line?” 
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“Girl, what folly is this to talk to me 
of innocence. That is not the question. 
The question is—obey willingly as my 
dear daughter, or compulsion must be 
used?” 

“My question is answered,” said Eus- 
tacie, on her side. “I see that there is 
neither pity nor hope from you.” 

And with another obeisance she turned 
to ascend the stairs. Madame paced back 
to her brother. 

“What,” he said; “you have not yet 
dealt with her?” 

“No, brother, I neversaw alike mood. 
She seems neither to fear nor to struggle. 
I knew she was too true a Ribaumont for 
weak tears and entreaties; but, fiery 
little being as once she was, I looked to 
see her force spend itself in passion, and 
that then the victory would have been 
easy; but no, she ever looks as if she 
had some inward resource—some security 
—and therefore could be calm. I should 
deem it some Huguenot fanaticism but 
she is a very saint as to the prayers of 
the Church, the very torment of our lives.” 

“Could she escape?” exclaimed the 
Chevalier, who had been considering while 
his sister was speaking. 

“Tmpossible! Besides, where could 
she go? But the gates shall be closed. 
I will warn the portress to let none pass 
out without my permission.” 

The Chevalier took a turn up and down 
the room; then exclaimed, “It was very 
ill-advised to let her women have access 
to her! Let us have Véronique sum- 
moned instantly.” 

At that moment, however, the pon- 
derous carriage of Monseigneur, with out- 
riders, both lay and clerical, came tramp- 
ling up to the archway, and the Abbess 
hurried off to her own apartment to divest 
herself of her hunting-gear ere she received 
her guest; and the orders to one of the 
nuns to keep a watch on her niece were 
oddly mixed with those to the cook, con- 
fectioner, and butterer. 

La Mére Marie Séraphine was not a 
cruel oran unkind woman. She had been 
very fond of her pretty little niece in her 
childhood, but had deeply resented the 
arrangement which had removed her from 
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her own superintendence to that of the 
Englishwoman, besides the uniting to the 
young Baron one whom she deemed the 
absolute right of Narcisse. She had re- 
ceived Eustacie on her first return with 
great joy, and had always treated her 
with much indulgence, and when the 
drooping, broken-hearted girl came back 
once more to the shelter of her convent, 
the good-humored Abbess only wished 
to make her happy again. 

But Eustacie’s misery was far beyond 
the ken of her aunt, and the jovial turn 
of these consolations did but deepen her 
agony. To be congratulated on her re- 
lease from the heretic, assured of future 
happiness with her cousin, and, above all, 
to hear Berenger abused with all the 
bitterness of rival family and rival re- 
ligion, tore up the lacerated spirit. Ill, 
dejected, and broken down, too subdued 
to fire up in defence, and only longing 
for the power of indulging in silent grief, 
Eustacie had shrunk from her, and wrap- 
ped herself up in the ceaseless round of 
masses and prayers, in which she was al- 
lowed to perceive a glimmering of hope 
for her husband’s soul. The Abbess, 
ever busy with affairs of her convent, 
or matters of pleasure, soon relinquished 
the vain attempt to console where she 
could not sympathize, trusted that the 
fever of devotion would wear itself out, 
and left her niece to herself. Of the 
seven nuns, two were decorously gay, 
like their Mother Abbess; one was a pro- 
digious worker of tapestry, two were 
unrivaled save by one another as con- 
fectioners. Eustacie had been their pet 
in her younger days; now she was out 
of their reach, they tried in turn to com- 
fort her; and when she would not be 
comforted, they, too, felt aggrieved by 
the presence of one whose austerity re- 
proached their own laxity; they resented 
her disappointment at Sceur Monique's 
having been transferred to Lugon, and 
they, too, left her to the only persons 
whose presence she had ever seemed 
to relish—namely, her maid Véronique, 
and Véronique’s mother, her old nurse 
Perrine, wife of a farmer about two miles 
off. The woman had been Eustacie’s 
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foster-mother, and continued to exert 
over her much of the caressing care of a 
nurse. 

After parting with her aunt, Eustacie 
for a moment looked towards the chapel, 
then clasping her hands, murmured to her- 
self, “No! no! speedis my best hope;” 
and at once mounted the stairs, and en- 
tered a room, where the large stone cru- 
cifix, a waxen Madonna, and the holy 
water font, gave acell-like aspect to the 
room; and a straw pallet covered with 
sackcloth was on the floor, a richly 
curtained couch driven into the rear, as 
unused, 

She knelt for a moment before the Ma- 
donna, “Ave Maria, be with me and 
mine. Oh! blessed Lady, thou hadst to 
fly with thy Holy One from cruel men. 
Have thou pity on the fatherless! ” 

Then going to the door, she clapped 
her hands; and, as Véronique entered, she 
bade her shut and bolt the door, and at 
the same moment began in nervous haste 
to throw off her veil and unfasten her dress. 

‘Make haste, Véronique. A dress of 
thine——” 

“ Allis known, then!” cried Véronique, 
throwing up her arms. 

“ No, but he is coming—Narcisse—to 
marry me at once—Mardi- Gras e 

“ Et quot? Madame has but to speak 
the word, and it is impossible.” 

“ And after what my aunt has said, I 
would die a thousand deaths ere speaking 
that word. Iasked her, Véronique! She 
would have vengeance on the most guilt- 
less—the most guiltless—do you hear ?— 
of the Norman house. Never, never shall 
she have the chance! Come, thy striped 
petticoat!” 

“But, oh!. what will madame do? 
Where would she go? Oh! it is impos- 
sible!” 

“First to thy father’s. Yes, I know. 
He has once called it a madness to think 
of rallying my vassals to protect their 
lady. That was when he heard of it from 
thee—thou faint of heart—and thy moth- 
er. I shall speak to him in person now. 
Make haste, I tell thee, girl. I must be 
out of this place before I am watched or 
guarded,” she added breathlessly. “I 
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feel as if each moment I lost might have 
death upon it;’’ and she looked about her 
like a startled deer. 

“To my father’s. Ah! there, it is not 
soill! But the twilight, the length of 
way,” sobbed Véronique, in grievous dis- 
tress and perplexity. “Oh! madame, I 
cannot see you go. The Mother Abbess 
is good. She must have pity. Oh, trust 
to her!” 

“Trust! Did I not trust tomy Cousin 
Diane? Never! Nothing will kill me 
but remaining in their hands.” 

Véronique argued and implored in vain. 
Ever since, in the height of those vehe- 
ment austerities by which the bereaved 
and shattered sufferer strove to appease 
her wretchedness by the utmost endeavor 
to save her husband’s soul, the old foster- 
mother had made known to her that she 
might thus sacrifice another than herself, 
Eustacie’s elastic heart had begun to re- 
vive, with all its dauntless strength of 
will. What to her women seemed only a 
fear, was to her only a hope. 

Frank and confiding as was her nature, 
however, the cruel deceptions already 
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together with the harsh words with which 
the Abbess spoke of Berenger, had made 
her aware that no comfort must be look- 
ed for in that quarter. It was, after all, 
perhaps her own instinct, and the aunt’s 
want of sympathy, that withheld her from 
seeking counsel.of any save Perrine and 
her daughter, at any rate till she could 
communicate with the kind young Queen. 
To her, then, Eustacie had written, en- 
treating that a royal mandate would re- 
call her in time to bestow herself in some 
trustworthy hands, or even in her hus- 
band’s own Norman castle, where his heir 
would be both safe and welcome. But 
time had passed—the whole space that 
she had reckoned as needful for the going 
and coming of her messenger—allowing 
for all the obstructions of winter roads— 
nay, he had come back; she knew her 
letter was delivered, but answer there was 
none. It might yet come—perhaps a 
royal carriage and escort—and day after 
day had she waited and hoped, only tar- 
dily admitting the conviction that Elisa- 
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beth of Austria was as powerless as Eus- 
tacie de Ribaumont, and meantime re- 
volving and proposing many a scheme 
that could only have entered the brain 
of a brave-spirited child as she was, To 
appeal to her vassals, garrison with them 
a ruinous old tower in the woods, and 
thence send for aid to the Montmorencys ; 
to ride to Saumur, and claim the protec- 
tion of the governor of the province; to 
make her way to the coast and sail for 
England ; to start for Paris, and throw 
herself in person on the Queen’s protec- 
tion, all had occurred to her, and been 
discussed with her two conjfidantes ; but 
the hope of the Queen’s interference, to- 
gether with the exceeding difficulty of 
acting, had hitherto prevented her from 
taking any steps, since no suspicion had 
arisen in the minds of those about her. 
Véronique, caring infinitely more for her 
mistress’s health and well-being than for 
the object of Eustacie’s anxieties, had al- 
ways secretly trusted that delay would 
last till action was impossible, and that 
the discovery would be made, only with- 
out her being accused of treason. In the 
present stress of danger, she could but 
lament and entreat, for Eustacie’s resolu- 
tion bore her down; and besides, as she 
said to-herself, her lady was after all go- 
ing to her foster-father and mother, who 
would make her hear reason, and bring 
her back at once, and then there would 
be no anger nor disgrace incurred. The 
dark muddy length of walk would be the 
worst of it—and, bah! most likely Ma- 
dame would be convinced by it, and re- 
turn of her own accord. 

So Véronique, though not intermitting 
her protests, adjusted her own dress upon 
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her mistress,—short striped petticoat, 
black bodice, winged turban-like white 
cap, and a great muffling gray cloth cloak 
and hood over the head and shoulders— 
the costume in which Véronique was wont 
to run to her home in the twilight on 
various errands, chiefly to carry her mis- 
tress’s linen; for, starching Eustacie’s 
plain bands and cuffs was Mére Perrine’s 
special pride. The wonted bundle, there- 
fore, now contained a few garments, and 
the money and jewels, especially the 
chaplet of pearls, which Eustacie regarded 
as a trust. 

Sobbing and still protesting, Véronique, 
however, engaged that if her Lady suc- 
ceeded in safely crossing the kitchen in 
the twilight, and in leaving the convent, 
she would keep the secret of her escape 
as long as possible, reporting her refusal 
to appear at supper, and making such ex- 
cuses as might very probably prevent the 
discovery of her flight till next day. 

“ And then,” said Eustacie, “I will 
send for thee, either to Saumur or to the 
old tower! Adieu, dear Véronique, do 
not be frightened. Thou dost not know 
how glad I am that the time for doing 
something is come! To-morrow!” 

“To-morrow!” thought Véronique, as 
she shut the door; “before that you will 
be back here again, my poor little lady, 
trembling, weeping, in dire need of be- 
ing comforted. But I will make up a 
good fire, and shake out the bed. I'll let 
her have no more of that villanous pal- 
liasse. No, no, let her try her own way, 
and repent of it; then, when this matter 
is over, she will turn her mind to Cheva- 
lier Narcisse, and there will be no more 
languishing in this miserable hole.” 


(To be continued.) 





Cleanthe’s Hymn to Jupiter. 


CLEANTHE'S HYMN TO JUPITER: 
Quoted by St. Paul in his address to the Athenians, Acts xvii. 28. 

Hatt, mightiest of Immortals! many a name 
Bespeaks whose greatness, evermore the same! 
Ruler of Nature, whose dread sovereignty, 
Upholdeth all things by a fixed decree, 
Thee I invoke, great king! for, frail and weak, 
Fitting is it for man thy praise to speak! 
For they who breathe the air and tread the ground 
Are all his offspring, and, compared with Thee; 
Are all his fleeting image of « sound ; 
Therefore my office and my joy shall be 
To sing thy matchless power eternally! 
This countless train of worlds their course fulfill, 
Encircling earth, obedient to thy will! 
Thy steadfast hand the thunderbolt doth fling, 
That two-edged, fiery, ever-living thing, 
With which, when rent, all nature breathless stands, 
Fearing the power of thy resistless hands! 
The mighty plan of nature thou dost guide, 
Pervading all things, to all life allied ! 


Without thee, God, thy presence and thy care, 
Nor in the earth, nor in the empyreal air, 
Nor in the heaven divine, nor tossing sea 
Can aught be done, save through the impiety 
Of senseless man. Thy penetrating view 
Can pierce the mazes of confusion through, 
And render all things unperplexed and bright, 
All discord harmony, all darkness light; 
So that, or good or evil, all shall tend 
To the fulfilment of one common end, 
But this eternal purpose men deride, 
And scorn this heavenly wisdom, in their pride. 
Oh, wretched men! still longing to possess, 
Forever thirsting after happiness, 
They neither seek to learn, nor care to know 
This Law divine, whose guidance can bestow 
A life of honor, by the good beloved, 
By reason guided and by heaven approved ; 
But now, alas, rush headlong onward still, 
Each at the guidance of his own vain will. 
Of some ambition is the end and aim, 
A thirst insatiate for the draught of fame; 
Some blindly gain and hoard and worship gold, 
While others yield to passions uncontrolled. 
But thou, the all-bestowing God of love, 
The thunder-ruling, cloud-compelling Jove! 
Save from this mournful ignorance this vain, 
Distempered mind, and give us to attain 

* That wisdom which directs thy guiding hand, 
In the wide circuit of thy just command; 
So that, thus honored, we may honor thee, 
In rendering worthier praise eternally ; 
Since not to man on earth, nor gods in heaven 
Can any higher, nobler task be given, 
Than in one endless song to celebrate 
This Law eternal, universal, great! 
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Books of the Month. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THE leading event of the month in the book 
line is the publication of Norwoop, by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner & Co., which appeared as a 
serial in Zhe Ledger some months since. It 
excited no little surprise at the time, that a 
leading and popular clergyman should engage 
to write a novel for Mr, Bonner's paper, and 
it seemed a bold adventure on the part of this 
sagacious and enterprising publisher, especially 
considering the large sum he was understood 
to pay for the MS. But the result justified 
the arrangement as a business matter, and, as 
we honestly believe, in a moral and religious 
point of view also. We are frank to confess 
that we were among those who regretted the 
step on Mr, Beecher’s part, and we did not read 
a line of the story as it appeared in the Ledger. 
But now that we have read it carefully in its 
new and completed form, we cannot refrain 
from expressing our gratitude, both to Mr. 
Beecher and Mr. Bonner, for the book. It is 
no small thing to get a work of this kind into 
the hands of at least a million and a half of 
readers of the class accustomed to read for the 
most part the trashy and frivolous literature of 
the day. In every respect, certainly Nor- 
woop is incomparably superior to most of the 
reading furnished for this class of eager read- 
ers. It is pure, healthful, and bracing in its 
social and moral tone. Its entire influence is 
favorable to Christianity, its ministry, and its 
institutions. There is likewise no little positive 
religion in it, doctrinal and experimental and 
practical, and presented in a way which must 
commend it to men of the world, as well as to 
those who have felt its power. Not that the 
book is faultless in this respect; not that some 
expressions are not unhappy and to be re- 
gretted; but, taken as a whole, we unhesita- 
tingly affirm it as our conviction, that Nor- 
woop does substuntial justice to the theology, 
the moral and religious character, and the 
social life and institutions of New England. 
In this particular it reflects New England 
sentiment and life far more truthfully than 
do two other works we noticed not long 
since in Hours aT Home, both written by 
distinguished sons of New England ministers 
—Doctor Jonns, and Taz GUARDIAN ANGEL- 
The contrast here is most striking, and alto- 
gether in favor of Mr. Beecher. Mr. Mitchell’s 
representative minister, every intelligent and 
discriminating man cannot fail to see, is a gross 
caricature, while Mr. Holmes’ is as unfair and 
untruthful as can well be conceived. But the 


character and ministry of Dr. Buell, the pas- 
tor of Norwood, is evidently drawn by one in 
full and hearty sympathy with the Evangeli- 
cal sentiment and life of New England, And 
what a noble, glorious Christian faith and life 
have we in Dr. Wentworth, the physician of 
the village! And his daughter Rose, the 
heroine of Norwoop—no lovelier, truer, or 
more symmetrical Christian character has 
genius ever sanctified. While Barton Cath- 
cart, the hero, is the embodiment of all true 
and manly Christian virtue. 

On some points Mr. Beecher—especially 
considering that Norwoop was written for a 
secular paper like the Ledger—quite surprises 
us. He has the reputation of not liking 
“doctrinal” preaching. But what can be 
asked more explicit than the following: 
“ Look at the history of New England mind 
in a large way. I think we owe everything 
to her theologians, and most to the most doc- 
trinal. They were shut out from the world— 
in danger of becoming provincial and narrow. 
The outlet was found—not in cosmopolitan 
social customs, nor in art or literature—but in 
theology. Such men as Edwards, Hopkins, 
Smalley, West, Bellamy, Backus, Burton, 
Emmons, lifted up the New England mind 
into a range of speculation and conviction 
that ennobled and strengthened it as art 
never could have done.” 

And what a deserved tribute to the New 
England Sabbath! Would that such testi- 
mony might ring through the land and check 
the tide of desecration which threatens to 
sweep away all that is distinctive in it! “The 
one great poem of New England is her Sun- 
day! Through that she has escaped material- 
ism. That has been her crystal dome over- 
head, through which imagination has been 
kept alive. New England’s imagination is to 
be found—not in art, or literature—but in her 
inventions, her social organism, and, above 
all, in her religious life. The Sabbath has 
beeu the nurse of that. When she ceases to 
have a Sunday, she will be as this landscape 
is—now growing dark, all its lines blurred, its 
distances and gradations fast merging into 
sheeted darkness and night.” 

Norwoop can scarcely be called a novel. 
It has no plot, no dramatic interest, no unity 
or character as a story. Its author evidently 
began and finished it without any definite aim 
or plan. Itis simply various pictures of New 
England life of to-day, truthful in all their as- 
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pects, exceedingly grapliic in detail, intensely 
interesting in parts, abounding with passages 
of rare beauty—the whole instinct with 
genius of no mean order. The impression 
which, as a whole, it makes is not doubtful, 
but such as every right-minded man and 
woman must approve. 

Wao was Jesus? (N. Tibbals & Co.) is 
still another book called forth by “Ecce 
Homo.” In this instance an octavo of over 
700 pages! But the merit of the book is not 
at all equal to its bulk. It is an honest but 
not wise effort to vindicate the truth. The 
author is learned in the literature of the sub- 
ject, and has evidently given a good deal of 
study to it; but he is so fanciful and absurd 
in many of his interpretations and theories 
concerning the Scripture testimony, as to de- 
tract greatly from the value of the book, and 
instinctively to lead one to doubt the safety 
of such a guide, It seems a pity to have so 
much labor and good intention and paper and 
ink thrown away. 

A SUGGESTIVE COMMENTARY ON St. LUKE, 
(D. Appleton & Co.) by Rev. W. H. Van 
Doren, in two volumes, is a work of patient 
labor, and, as a compilation, valuable to the 
student of the Bible. The notes, both critical 
and homiletical, are brief, but often pertinent 
and suggestive. The arrangement is unlike 
that of any other commentary known to us, 
but it seems to us to lack clearness and sys- 
tem. Still the work embodies the best re- 
sults of criticism and exegesis in a compara- 
tively small compass. 

The press of Messrs. Carter & Brothers 
still sends forth books welcome to the good. 
Among their issues of the month we note 
two from the active pen of Miss WARNER: 
Tue Stark OUT OF JacoB, and THREE Lit- 
TLE SpapEs. The former is a continuation 
of “The Word” series, being familiar and 
strictly scriptural descriptions of the Old Tes- 
tument characters, places, scenes and institu- 
tions, aptly illustrated. The other is a 
“Child’s Book of Gardening,” and is well 
adapted to beget a taste for so wholesome an 
occupation, and to aid one in it. SEQUEL TO 
Tue Pgep or Day, by the author of that ad- 
mirable work, and designed for a more ad- 
vanced state of mind, is sure to find favor 
with the Christian public. THE WEAVER 
Boy WHO BECAME A MISSIONARY, is the 
story of the life and labors of Dr. Livingstone, 
compiled chiefly from his own works. Tho 
design of the author is to give the leading 
facts of this remarkable man’s history in a 
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brief and connected form, with special refer- 
ence to the young. The task has been done 
with good judgment, and, being illustrated 
with several colored engravings, the book is 
one of decided interest. 

From the press of the Messrs. Harper we 
have ANNALS OF A Quiet NEIGHBORHOOD, 
which originally appeared, we believe, in 
Good Words, by George Macdonald, who 
ranks among the best of Scotland’s living 
writers. It embodies the reminiscences of an 
English Vicar in his old age, and contains 
graphic and often highly interesting descrip- 
tions of English country life. Some of the 
author's pictures are inimitably beautiful and 
touching. 

THE SaspaTH-ScHoot INDEX, by R. G. 
Pardee, (J. C. Garrigues & Co.) is an excellent 
work of the kind, containing the results of 
wide observation and experience, and of a 
careful study of the whole system of Sunday- 
school instruction. Mr. Pardee’s labors in this 
field are well known and highly appreciated; 
and this little work, embodying “the history 
of Suuday-schools, with approved modes of 
instruction, examples in illustrative, pic- 
torial, and object-teaching ; also the use of the 
blackboard, management of infant classes, 
teachers-meetings, conventions,” etc., will 
reach a much larger number desirous of in- 
struction than he could possibly reach by the 
voice. 

Lire IN THE West, (S. R. Wells) by N. C. 
Meeker, contains a good deal of valuable in- 
formation concerning the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, given too in a lively and pleasant way. 
The author was long the [Illinois corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, and ga- 
thered his materials for the present volume 
by patient industry, and from a wide field of 
observation and investigation. The author’s 
facts appear to be stated impartially, and his 
suggestions and reasonings seem for the most 
part sound and useful, 

Tue Great Exureirion, (Hurd & Hough- 
ton) by Howard Payton Arnold, is the title 
of a book of considerable interest. The au- 
thor spent two years in European travel as 
correspondent of the Boston Post, his let- 
ters in which were favorably received. In 
this volume he offers the public further re- 
sults of his foreign travels. Only a small 
part of the book is occupied with the Paris 
Exposition, of which he does not give a full 
or a very satisfactory account. The bulk of 
the thick volume is made up of sketches of 
men, and scenes, and continental life, some 
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of them humorous, some practical, and all 
gracefully written, though containing nothing 
particularly new or striking. 

Mrs. Helen C. Weeks has gained a deserved 
popularity as a writer of juvenile stories, and 
her last book, GRANDFATHER'S Hovsz, is also 
one of her best productions... It shows a 
thorough insight into the peculiarities of chil- 
dren, and is written in a bright, attractive 
style, which must delight all into whose hands 
it may fall. Messrs. Hurd & Houghton are 
the publishers. 

The same publishers have issued part VIII. 
of Smirn’s DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, which 
we have already commended as in our judg- 
ment superior to any similar work in the 
market. This American edition is a great 
improvement on the original English, and 
must for a long time be the standard work 
of its class. 

Youne America AFLoat, (Lee & Shepard) 
by Oliver Optic, will make the eyes of the 
author’s numerous young friends to sparkle 
with delight. It is the first volume of “A 
Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign 
Lands,” and contains the narrative of the 
voyage of the Academy ship “ Young Amer- 
ica” across the waters. The author expresses 
the hope that the volumes of the series will 
not only be instructive as a description of 
foreign lands, and interesting as a record of 
juvenile exploits, but that they will convey 
correct views of moral and social duties, and 
stimulate the young reader to their faithful 
performance. The series will be unlike the 
other many books from the pen of this favor- 
ite author, if they do not answer this descrip- 
tion. 

A Frenou Country Faminy, (Harper & 
Brothers) gives* one a better opinion of the 
domestic life of the French, at least in the 
rural districts, than is generally entertained. 
The book is written by Madame Guizot, and 
translated by Mrs. Craik. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have brought out 
in good style Tae Cummery CorNER, by Mrs. 
Stowe, with which the readers of the Adantic 
Monthly are already familiar. The author 
discusses a variety of subjects in her usual 
felicitous way, but chiefly “ the Woman Ques- 
tion,” in some of its aspects. Her views are 
for the most part sensible and adapted to do 
good, As might be expected, she goes in for 
radical reforms and advocates women’s vot- 
ing. Her remarks on the subject of woman’s 
labor are especially excellent. While the 
book is not as racy and spirited and passion- 
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ate as Gail Hamilton’s “ Woman’s Wrongs,” 
yet it is quite as convincing and far more in- 
structive on many points embraced in the 
discussion. 

Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt have just pub- 
lished Mozart; A BIoGRAPHICAL ROMANCE, 
from the German of Heribert Rau, translated 
by E. R. Sill. “The Life of Mozart,” by 
Oulibicheff, and the excellent work of the 
same title by Dr. Jahn, are excellent in their 
way; but they are “ musical works ” mainly, 
and cannot be appreciated by the masses. 
The object of the present work “is, by means 
of the familiar and confidential style of a ro- 
mance, to bring closer to the hearts of the 
German people one of its noblest sons, and 
so to newly awaken a love, remembrance, 
and enthusiasm for Mozart and his creations.” 
It is an historical as well as biographical ro- 
mance, picturing the history and social cir- 
cumstances of the epoch which it represents. 
The translator has omitted portions of the 
work which had no special interest to Amer- 
ican readers. With such a subject and such 
a wealth of material at his command, it is not 
surprising that we have a book of rare and 
absorbing interest. 

CAKES AND ALE AT WoopsBine, (Hurd & 
Houghton) by Barry Gray, is a strange sort 
of a book, neither the sense nor the wit of 
which are we able tosee. Nor is the following 
any more to our liking: EKKOES FROM KEN- 
TUCKY, by Petroleum V. Nasby, being a Per- 
fect Record uv the ups, downs, and experi- 
ences uv the Dimocrisy, doorin the eventful 
year 1867, ez seen by a Naturalized Kentuck- 
ian. (Lee & Shepard). Illustrated by Thomas 
Nast. 

Nothing amazes us more in a literary way 
than the quantity of fiction which is added 
every month to the common stock. From 
the press of the Harpers alone we have some 
half-dozen, with the titles of which alone we 
must content ourselves. SOONER OR LATER, 
by Shirley Brooks; My Hussanp’s Crime, 
by M. R. Housekeeper ; THE BROTHER’s Bzt, 
by Emile Flygane Carlén; PLAYine ror Hien 
Srakes, by Annie Thomas; Margaret's En- 
GAGEMENT; BRowNLOW, by Mrs. Olyphant; 
ONE OF A FAMILY, by the “ Author of Car- 
lyous Year.” These, we believe, are all re- 
prints of English novels, Some of them are 
readable, and perhaps unexceptionable on 
moral grounds, while others are stupid in the 
extreme, devoid of all literary attraction, and 
justly amenable to criticism on the higher 
ground of moral influence. What a fearful 
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waste of brain and life in the production and 
reading of this class of literature! Will the 
day never come when it shall give place to 
that which is improving ! 

Among the text-books laid upon our table 
we note PHYSIOLOGY AND Hyarens, (D. Apple- 
ten & Oo.) by Profs. Huxley and Youmans ; 
LANDMARKS OF History, Part III. Modern 
History, by Miss Yonge, edited by Edith L. 
Chase (Leypoldt & Holt); A Smatier His- 
TORY OF ENGLAND, from the earliest times to 
the year 1862, edited by William L. Smith; 
(Harper & Brothers) Oratory, SacRED AND 
PROFANE, with sketches of the most eminent 
speakers of all ages, by William Pitten- 
ger; (S. R. Wells) A Manuva or ANGLo- 
Saxon for beginners, comprising a Grammar, 
Reader and Glossary, with explanatory 

“notes, by Samuel M. Shute (Leypoldt & 
Holt), ELements or FrencH GRAMMAR, by 
C.J. Delille (Leypoldt & Holt), So far as we 
have been able to examine them, these several 
text-books have been prepared with care and 
judgment, and are well adapted for use in the 
school-room and for private study. 

We must not forget to give at least the title 
of two medical works put into our hands, in 
which many of our readers will feel an interest. 
Tse MepicaL Use or Exxcrricity, by Doc- 
tors Beard and Rockwell; and Curonic Dis- 
EASEs OF THE LARYNX, by Dr. Tobold, lecturer 
in the University of Berlin. Both published 
by Wm. Wood & Co, The first named is a 
brief treatise showing the value of electricity 
as a tonic in neuralgia, rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
paralysis, and other affections associated with 
general debility. It has attracted deserved 
attention from the medical profession. The 
other is a translation by Dr. Beard of the 
larger and scientific work of the German pro- 
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fessor, with an introduction on the history 
and art of laryngoscopy, etc., thus adapting it 
for the profession, and presenting in a single 
work a complete guide to the study of all the 
chronic diseases of the throat, so common 
among us, and so fatal often to usefulness and 
to life. Dr. Beard needs no introduction to . 
our readers. His contribution on the Health 
and Longevity of Brain-Workers, in a recent 
number of Hours at Home, attracted the 
attention of the public; and his article in the 
present number will be found equally worthy 
of a careful reading. 

Tue Lorp’s Prayer, published by F. Ger- 
hard of this city, is a well-executed engrav- 
ing of this subject, artistically arranged, and 
printed on heavy tinted paper. The size of 
the picture is 24x 80 inches, and it makes 
really a beautiful adornment for the parlor or 
library, and deserves to find a place in every 
Christian home. 

Rosa BonHEUR’s Pontes we have neglected 
to notice till now. But wedo not hesitate to 
say that it is one of the most spirited and 
beautiful chromo-lithographs that we have 
ever seen. It is published by the American 
Chromo Publishing Co. of this city, who also 
publish “Home in the Hedge,” which wo 
have had the pleasure of giving as a premium 
to quite a number for subscriptions to Hours 
ATHomeE. The “ Ponies” is smaller than the 
“Home,” but it is an exquisitely beautiful 
thing. Those who have not given attention 
to the subject will be surprised to learn at 
what a comparatively small cost they can 
adorn their walls with chromo engravings, 
that really surpass in artistic beauty and 
value the cheap oil paintings, which usually 
sell for several times the cost of these. 








